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How to Fight Doubt 
By Rev. David James Burrell, D. D., LL. D., Marble Collegiate Church, New York City 


HE man in college is liable to drift 
T away from the moorings of faith 
for many reasons: 

First, because he is away from home. 
The wholesome restraints of the do- 
mestic altar and the village church have 
no adequate compensations in the re- 
ligious influences of college life as | re- 
member it. 

Second, because the emphasis of 
the college curriculum is placed, for the 
most part, on the natural sciences. The 
evidence in support of the natural 
sciences is afforded by the five physical 
senses, while religion depends on faith, 
the sixth sense, which is “the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” Bunyan says that the 
city of Mansoul has five gates; in fact, 
however, it has six; and if religion ever 
gets into Mansoul it enters by the sixth 
gate. No spiritual fact is capable of 
proof by the evidence of the physical 
senses. “Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned.” A young man pursuing his 


studies in the laboratory or _ with 
scientific instruments and logarithmic 


tables, naturally drifts into a denial 
of the supernatural and spiritual un- 
less he is prayerfully on his guard. 

Third, the religious influence in many 
of our colleges, particularly and for 
obvious reasons in State institutions, is 
practically mil; while in some others, 
from which better things should be ex- 
pected, it militates directly against the 
ultimate authority and trustworthiness 
of the Scriptures as the Word of God. 

In the latter case, the tendency is 
toward a go-as-you-please creed and a 
corresponding code of morals. “If the 
foundations be removed, what shall the 
righteous do?” 
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There must be some final and au- 
thoritative standard of truth and ethics. 
Where is it? Here is the trilemma: 
it may be (a) in an infallible Book, 
(b) an infallible Church or (c) an in- 
fallible Ego. The Romanists atfix their 
faith to the infallible Church, the 
“Liberals” to an infallible Ego, called 
the “inner consciousness,’ but more 
familiarly known as personal opinion; 
while a good many old-fashioned peo- 
ple, like the writer, prefer to refer the 
final settlement of all religious problems 
to the Scriptures, which claim to be en- 
tirely trustworthy as the inspired word 
of God. 

If these things are so, the man in 
college needs to be on his guard con- 
tinually against the danger of losing 
his grip on spiritual things. 

| suppose every man has his doubts. 
How could it be otherwise in a world 
of sensuous environment? but some 
give leeway to their doubts until they 
get the habit; and the doubting habit is 
nothing but sheer unbelief. The test 
of honest doubt is an agony to get rid 
of it. The “honest doubter” cannot 
sleep at night. The man who coddles 
his doubts and airs them flippantly is 
not an honest doubter, but an infidel; and 
he has nobody but himself to blame for 
it. 

What is the remedy? 

First, pray. God is light, and He 
alone can point the way. 

Second, read the Bible. “Search it,” 
as Jesus said; not in a censorious spirit, 
but with an honest desire to arrive at 
the truth. Search it as for hid treasure. 
“The entrance of Thy Word giveth 
light.” 

Third, if a man is disposed in his 
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general reading to “canvass both sides 
of the question,” let him be sure that 
he does not read exclusively on the 
wrong side of it. Not long ago | found 
the book-shelves of a student filled with 
recent publications against Christ and 
the Bible. Not an orthodox book there! 
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He justified himself by saying that “a 
truth-seeker must canvass the whole 
controversy.” It had not occurred to 
him that he was reading only one side 
of it. He was courting unbelief; and, 
of course, his Christian faith had en- 
tirely gone from him. 


The University of El Azhar* 
By S. M. Zwemer, F. R. G. S. 


HE Mohammedan world has three 
capitals and three centers of re- 
ligious life: Cairo is its literary cap- 
ital, Mecca the center of religious pil- 
grimage, and at Constantinople political 
ambitions and aspirations concentrate. 
But the influence of Constantinople is 
no longer what it was in the days when 
the Caliphate had _ greater political 
power; the influence of Mecca is felt 
only with the coming and going of the 
pilgrims once a year, while Cairo for 
twelve months in the year is the real 
center of Mohammedan propaganda, 
through books, newspapers, pamphlets 
and graduate preachers from every na- 
tion in the East. 

The center of Moslem thought in 
Cairo is the old Mohammedan uni- 
versity in the “Jamia El Azhar,” or 
“The Splendid Mosque.” This uni- 
versity, so called, was founded the same 
year as the city of Cairo, in 969 A. D., 
by the Fatimite Jowhar. It has, there- 
fore, lasted nearly 1,000 years, endowed 
by succeeding caliphs, sultans and 
khedives, until now it contains over 
10,000 students, with 250 professors 
on its staff. During the early years of 
its existence it never had more than 
1,000 students within its walls, but since 
the Mohammedan revival and the Brit- 
ish occupation of Egypt, the number of 
students has largely increased, so that 
the maximum number during one year 
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was given at 11,095 pupils and 325 pro- 
fessors. 

It was my pleasure, after the meeting 
of the Cairo Missionary Conference in 
1906, to visit this great university on 
April 10, in company with a number 
of missionaries under the leadership of 
the late Rev. Douglas M. Thornton. 
I could not help being impressed with 
the increased freedom and the decline 
of Moslem fanaticism which I observed 
in this center of Mohammedan learning 
since my previous visit to the place in 
1890. At that time foreigners were 
scarcely allowed entrance into the 
mosque, much less into the porticoes 
where the students gather and where 
they are taught. On the occasion of 
my last visit not only did a large group 
of missionaries enter the mosque, visit 
the various porticoes and courts, but 
we were shown into the large library, 
were allowed to examine its treasures, 
and had the opportunity to speak of 
Christianity and its claims to those gath- 
ered there. 

The Azhar is a very extensive build- 
ing, not very pretentious on the outside, 
nor beautiful in architecture, but sur- 
rounding a huge square court. It has 
spacious porticoes on three sides, di- 
vided into apartments, each of which is 
intended for the natives of some par- 
ticular country, and one can judge of 
the importance of this school of Mo- 
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hammedan faith from this fact, which 
Mr. Thornton related: “In a_ single 


year | met students coming from as far 
north as Omsk, in Siberia, and as far 
south as Zanzibar; as far east as Cal- 
cutta, and as far west as Fulah Town, 
in Sierra Leone and the oasis of Tuat.” 
During the recent Russo-Japanese war, 
quite a number came from the Moslem 
colony Kazan, near Moscow. Some- 
times there seems to be considerable 
difficulty in finding places for the stu- 
dents of different countries. Those 
who came from Morocco objected, not 
long ago, to being placed in the same 
porch as those from Java and Sumatra 
in this international school of Moslem 
theology; rival sects and parties are 
jealous of special privileges. 

There is no regular organization 
worthy of a university. All a student 
has to do after he comes to Cairo is to 


give his name and address at head- 
quarters, select a professor, who is 


squatted on the floor at the base of 
some particular column, with whom he 
talks for an hour or two every morn- 
ing, with or without taking notes. A 
professorial chair is also easily ob- 
tained; in fact, any Mohammedan with 
new ideas of Koran interpretation or a 
new theory of grammatical science can 
go there, find some unoccupied place, 
and discourse according to his own 
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pleasure on his pet subject. The regu- 
lar subjects of study, which have not 
changed since the Middle Ages, are the 
following: grammar, syntax, rhetoric, 
versification, theology, the exegesis of 
the Koran, the traditions of Mohammed 
and jurisprudence. The latter subject 
stands at the apex of the curriculum 
and occupies the attention of at least 
three-fourths of the students who come 
to the university. Lectures are also 
given on arithmetic, algebra and the 
calculation of the Mohammedan calen- 
dar; but pure science has no place in 
the Mohammedan university. Recently 
an attempt was made to add geography 
and history, but the jealousy, prejudice 
and personal antipathy toward the lib- 
eral-minded mufti who advocated this 
change thwarted all his best efforts, and 
the old order remains unchanged. 

A complete course in the Azhar re- 
quires about twelve years. The pro- 
fessors are divided into three classes, 
according to the stipend which they re- 
ceive. One in the first class receives, 
besides rations of bread, £4 to £6 
sterling a month; the second, £3, and 
the third, £1-10. The students all re- 
ceive free rations, and some of them a 
monthly allowance, not exceeding three 
shillings. Most of them live in the 
mosque. It was interesting to observe 
some of them enjoying a meal, of which 
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DOUGLAS M. THORNTON 
C. M. S. Missionary in Cairo 1898-1907 


they asked us to partake, others copy- 
ing manuscripts, and others engaged in 
hot discussion, all within a radius of ten 
feet. 

Students come not only from every 
country of the Moslem world, but are 
of every grade. Some bearded men, 
who aspire to the dignity of Moslem 
leadership, are not ashamed to begin at 
the bottom of the ladder and learn 
grammar and arithmetic or write out 
copies with reed pens on tin slates made 
from the discarded cans of the Standard 
Oil Company. Written with ordinary 
India ink, these slates are washed clean 
again at the end of the lesson. After 
considerable haggling over the price, 
one of our company purchased a slate 
from one of the students and carried it 
away as a trophy. 

The floor of the huge area is covered 
with palm matting—not too clean—the 
walls are dingy, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the courtyard is untidy. 
Only the place of public prayer, on the 
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southeast side, and the library look re- 
spectable. 

Yet it was the appeal of this very 
Mohammedan university, as an interna- 
tional problem and opportunity for 
Christian missions, which presented it- 
self to the mind of Douglas M. Thorn- 
ton when he was still a student volun- 
teer. In his own words: “It was a 
call that came to me from 10,000 students 
of this strange institution while I was 
studying many books on Islam in the 
British Museum which led me to mis- 
sion work in Cairo.” Associated with 
the Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner, also a uni- 
versity man, of the Church Missionary 
Society, Mr. Thornton began work in 
Cairo for the educated classes in 1898, 
and by every means in his power—per- 
sonal dealing, evening classes, a club 
for discussion and a paper published in 
English and Arabic—he tried to reach 
the Mohammedan literati until the day 
of his death, September 8, 1907. It is 
with great feeling that I read once more 
these paragraphs from his paper pre- 
sented at the Cairo Conference and pass 
them on as a challenge to the students 
of America: “What can be the secret 
of the attractive power that this uni- 
versity has exerted for nearly 1,000 
years? The source of attraction is 
surely not in the beauty of the situa- 
tion, the splendor of the building, or the 
purity of the atmosphere, whether looked 
at from a physical, intellectual, moral or 
spiritual point of view. Nor is it due 
to any particular deference paid by the 
foreigner to the Egyptian Azhari stu- 
dent, for they generally seem to despise 
them for their dirtiness of habits, cloth- 
ing and manner of life generally.” He 
then goes on to say that the power of 
the university is in its fame as a school 
of classical Arabic orthodox theology, 
cosmopolitan professorships and_ rich 
endowment, and concludes: “Now it 
has growingly seemed to us that the 
continued existence of this large interna- 
tional school of Moslem theology con- 
stitutes a very powerful challenge to the 
Church of Christ. Ought not the Chris- 
tian Church in East and West be able 
to co-operate in the gradual formation 
of an international and interdenomina- 
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tional Christian university in Cairo, 
where the Arabic language would be 
taught as well as anywhere else in 
Arabic-speaking lands, where the profes- 
sorial chairs would be filled by Chris- 
tian Arabic scholars, who have studied 
the Moslem controversy and are able 
to meet learned Moslems on their own 
ground, and where the range of instruc- 
tion and the hours of lectures would 


be such as would attract Azhari stu- 
dents to the lectures given?’ If 
men with the single-hearted purpose, 
scholarly attainments and the intensity 
of religious conviction which character- 
ized Mr. Thornton will accept his chal- 
lenge, we may yet see this strategic 
city and this wonderful university cap- 
tured for Jesus Christ and His glorious 
Kingdom. 


The Summer Conferences for 1908 


IX student summer conferences of 
Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions will be held this year under the 
direction of the Student Department 
of the International Committee in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and 
Canada between June 12 and July 
5. The delegates from the Eastern 
States, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces will meet at East Northfield, Mass., 
June 26 to July 5; those from the Lake 
Erie region and Ontario at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Ont., June 19 to 28; while 
those from the Middle West will meet 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., June 12 to 21. 
The Southern Conference, June 12 to 
21, will meet for the first time at Mon- 
treat, N. C., about twenty miles east of 
Asheville, and in a location surrounded 
by the wildest mountain scenery of the 
Appalachian Range, and the conference 
for the Pacific Northwest will be held 
at Gearhart, Oregon, probably about the 
middle of June. In response to a de- 
mand which has manifested itself with 
increasing urgency for several years a 
new conference will be established for 
the Rocky Mountain region and adjoin- 
ing territory, to meet at Cascade, Col., 
June 13 to 21. Delegates will attend 
from Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Montana and Utah. 
The programs of all the _ confer- 
ences are fundamentally similar, though 
varied to meet best their respective con- 
stituencies. These include platform 
meetings for the presentation of im- 
portant religious themes, life-work meet- 
ings, conferences on how to carry on 
Christian work in college, normal Bible 
and mission study classes, conferences on 


various Christiaa life callings, and rec- 
reation. The names of some of the 
speakers and leaders who have already 
been secured are announced here. A 
more complete forecast of the confer- 
ence plans will appear in the April In- 
tercollegian. 

Among the speakers and leaders at 
Northfield will be Robert E. Speer, 
John R. Mott, Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Dr. Garfield 
Williams of London and Prof. J. W. 
Jenks of Cornell University. sible 
classes will be led by Dean Bosworth, 
Mr. Fosdick, Prof. Jenks, Prof. Fow- 
ler, W. D. Murray, Mr. L. K. Will- 
man and Prof. L. H. Miller. Address 
correspondence to John A. Addison. 3 
West 29th St., New York City. 

Some of the speakers at Niagara will 
be Bishop William F. McDowell, Rev. 
Robert Freeman, Dean Bosworth, Mr. 
Speer and Dr. Williams. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Frank V. 
Slack, 3 West 29th St., New York City. 

At the Southern Conference the lead- 
ers and speakers already secured are 
Prof. O. E. Brown, D.D., Mr. Mott, 
Mr. Speer and J. Lovell Murray. Ad- 
dress correspondence to W. D. Weath- 
erford, 606 Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

At Lake Geneva the delegates may 
expect to hear Mr. Mott, Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, Dean Bosworth, Dr. Frank 
K. Sanders, A. J. Elliott and Dr. Gar- 
field Williams. Correspondence regard- 
ing either the Lake Geneva Conference 
or the Rocky Mountain Conference 
should be addressed to A. J. Elliott, 
1013 Association Building, Chicago. 
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The secretarial administration of the 
Pacific Northwest Conference will be 
in the hands of Neil McMillan, Jr., to 
whom correspondence concerning _ it 
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should be addressed at 1013 Association 
Building, Chicago. Detailed announce- 
ments of the plans will appear in the 
April issue of this paper. 


A Challenge to Christian Students from the Laymen of North 
America 
By J. Lovell Murray 


HE Christian students of this and 
the next few college generations 
have heavier burdens to bear than any 
generation of students preceding. They 
have the same call to evangelize their 
contemporaries throughout the whole 
world which has come to all Christian 
disciples since the Lord ascended. but 
they carry added obligations because of 
newly opened doors, new facilities for 
evangelizing, the experience and _tra- 
ditions of a longer past, better mission- 
ary equipments, a larger native Chris- 
tian agency, the evident decay of non- 
Christian faiths, and the national re- 
constructions now taking place in nearly 
every mission country. But a further 
weight of responsibility comes by reason 
of the new tide of missionary interest 
that has recently set in in the churches 
of Christendom. The most recent and 
most remarkable expression of this new 
interest is the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, which, if appearances do not 
deceive, will within the next few months 
place a tremendous strain upon the 
Christian forces in the colleges of 
North America. 

It is without question the providence 
of God that has brought about this so 
timely awakening of the laymen’s in- 
terest. The women and young people 
in the churches have been caring, but 
until now the men, as a class, have 
not cared. Yet this is a men’s enter- 
prise primarily. No more now than in 
the apostolic age may the evangelization 
of the world be accomplished by women 
and children alone. And at the present 
day, when conditions the world over call 
for a new and mighty propaganda of 
missions, when the missionary forces of 
the Church urgently demand enormous 
re-enforcements — re-enforcements of 


world vision and world operation, of 
masculine achieving power, of the brains 
and the brawn and the stout hearts of 
thorough men—today in this remark- 
able movement God is wheeling into the 
missionary ranks a great line of the 
laymen of His Church. 

One afternoon a little over a year ago 
100 or so of the leading laymen of 
the Eastern States met in New York 
City for prayer and conference with ref- 
erence to the world’s evangelization, and 
before they separated this Movement, 
now known the world over as the Lay- 
mens Missionary Moveinent, was 
launched. It has grown tremendously 
in city and town in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The men 
of the churches are organizing their 
forces in starting aggressive missionary 
efforts. Toronto set the pace. Fol- 
lowing its splendid decision to increase 
its givings to missions from $141,000 to 
half a million, an action described by 
J. Campbell White as “the most sig- 
nificant action ever taken by a great 
city in reference to its missionary duty 
to the rest of the world,” a score of 
large cities set plans in motion for a 
large increase in their missionary giv- 
ings. These increases are not by way 
of additions but by way of multiplica- 
tions—in some cases reaching five-fold. 
‘rom the larger centers the movement is 
spreading into the surrounding towns. 
It is understood always that these new 
offerings are to go into regularly estab- 
lished channels of missionary — benefi- 
cence. The movement is described as 
an inspiration rather than an organiza- 
tion. It is truly a movement. 

About two weeks ago some 1,800 lay- 
men, representing the Presbyterian 


Church came together at Philadelphia 
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and spent three days discussing the mis- 
sionary responsibilities and obligations 
of the men of that denomination. A year 
previous, at Omaha, they had decided 
that the givings of the denomination 
should be increased five-fold. At Phila- 
delphia that decision was re-affirmed 
and the increase for this year placed at 
sixty per cent. above the givings of 
last year. This gathering was a mag- 
nificent manifestation of the new mis- 
sionary spirit, so strong and substantial 
and confident, that has taken hold of 
the minds of the laymen. One of the 
most prominent business men of the 
Fast seemed to express the spirit that 
characterized the delegates when he said 
at the conclusion of an inspiring ad- 
dress, “Every hour of my time has 
some minute for this work, every dollar 
has some per cent. Why? So that He 
may know that I love Him.” 

A large increase in missionary con- 
tributions is one of the main objectives 
of the Movement. The desire is to se- 
cure enough money to send out enough 
men and women to give the Gospel to 
the whole world at once. They are 
facing the problem, these men, as they 
would a gigantic business undertaking. 
The vastness of it is striking no terror 
into their hearts. They are not stag- 
gered by the inadequacy of the Christian 
forces now in the fields. These strong, 
practical men are considering and esti- 
mating and working and praying as 
men to whose minds world enterprises 
are congenial, and as men who believe 
in God the Father Almighty and Jesus 
Christ His only Son, our Lord. 

3eneath this consideration and effort 
and prayer there is lying a quiet pre- 
sumption that, if there is provided 
enough money, enough men and women 
will arise in the colleges to give their 
lives to the undertaking. And, very 
manifestly, if there is not to be in the 
universities and colleges throughout the 
country a response to the missionary 
call of the hour in the offering of life, 
at least paralleling the response which 
the laymen are making in the offering 
of money, the movement will be in- 
effective. 

The strain comes just here. The 


tide that is rising is irresistible. The 
money will be provided. Doors are 
open, nations are awakening and plas- 


tic, the foe is weakening, revivals on 


the field are bringing in the heathen by 
the thousand, administrative agencies 
are adequate and the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth. There only remains 
to be supplied the men and women to 
go to the front. The failure of the 
colleges in Christian lands to respond 
to the call of the hour would mean the 
defeat of this mighty movement and 
would constitute a great tragedy in 
missionary history. 

Obviously this call for missionary 
volunteers is a pressing one. A gentle 
increase will not suffice. The increase 
of candidates for missionary service 
must leap proportionately to the in- 
crease in the financial offerings that 
are made to send candidates to the 
fields. Allowing for a share of the 
increased gifts being spent on mission- 
ary buildings and equipment, the plans 
of the laymen will provide for a mis- 
sionzry force at least three times as 
large as exists at present. It will not 
do for Christian students to wait until 
these new resources are in the treasury 
of the boards before they make their 
responses. For, in the first place, that 
would not be the logical order of pro- 
cedure. In the next place the student 
Christian movement in North America 
should keep the lead which it has stead- 
ily maintained in the work of missions. 
Irom the days of the Haystack prayer 
meeting a century ago until now, the 
number of volunteers have exceeded the 
ability of the boards to send them 
out. That lead should be maintained. 
Moreover, the argument that the supply 
of suitable candidates is greater than 
the supply of missionary funds will 
prove one of the most powerful argu- 
ments for the Laymen’s Movement. 
And, more than all, there must be no 
delay, because the call that is sounding 
out so loudly is the call not of the 
laymen but of the Lord. A tithe of 
the devotion to Him which we utter in 
our prayers and hymns will make us 
leap to the opportunity which He now 
presents to us to prove our devotion. 








Information Pointing to the Success of the Campaign for 50,000 
Students in Bible Study 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


b iigee most notable campaign ever 
waged in the interest of Bible 
study for college men is now at its 
height. There are still at least two and 
a half months during which the in- 
stitutions of the country will be able to 
reveal their practical power to retain 
the interest of the men in bible classes 
and to enroll new students. Many col- 
leges and universities have doubled the 
number of men in Bible classes since 
January 1. Many others are just about 
to introduce the new ten weeks courses 
for students not heretofore enrolled. 
The tide of progress is indicated by 
the following partial reports received 
during the last week in January from 
157 of the 595 institutions in the United 
States and Canada where Bible study 
was carried on last year: 
Men in Bible classes 1906-07... .11,928 
Men in Bible classes Jan., 1308. .18,225 
Policy for 1907-08............. 19,491. 
The above figures reveal an increase 
over last year of 6,297 men in 157 in- 
stitutions, and 1,266 fewer men than 
the policies of these institutions call for 
the present college year. I[n practically 
all of these institutions heard from, 
however, plans have been reported for 
renewed training of leaders and for the 
enlisting of additional men in Bible 
classes. It is significant that, of these 
157 institutions which have reported, 
142 had made an increase of fifty per 
cent. or more. 


Partial reports from twelve State 
student secretaries also reveal the fol- 
lowing result: 

In Bible classes 1907-08........ 12,495 
fo ere 15,570 


These figures show the necessity of 
an increase of 3,081 men during the 
coming months to make possible the ad- 
vance of fifty per cent. 

The following four practical plans 
are being widely used for advancing 
and maintaining Bible study interest 


during the coming important months: 

First. The inauguration of one or 
more of the following new ten weeks 
Bible courses: “Devotional Studies in 
the Psalms,” by Prof. J. E. McFadyen, 
cloth sixty cents, paper forty cents; 
“Wisdom Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,” by Prof. Henry T. Fowler, 
cloth sixty cents, paper forty cents; and 
“The Social Teachings of Jesus,” by 
Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, cloth seventy-: 
five cents, paper fifty cents. 

Second. Training conferences for 
Bible class leaders. During the month 
of January conferences for the special 
training of student leaders were held in 
Ohio, Illinois, Florida, Kansas and New 
York. These conferences covered, as 
a rule, a period of about three days 
each, and were attended by 370 chosen 
Bible class leaders and other training 
officers. Several other States have al- 
ready arranged to hold similar con- 
ferences in the months of February and 
March. 

Third. A recanvass of the entire 
student body for Bible study. In a 
good number of institutions since Christ- 
mas this canvass has been made in a 
single evening; twenty-five or more 
men, each with an allotted territory, 
have come together at a given point to 
receive instructions and practical sug- 
gestions, going out to call personally 
upon students in their rooms, and re- 
turning to report results the same even- 


ing. New interest has also been created 
through Bible rallies, series of Bible 
lectures and social occasions intended 
especially for the leaders of Bible 
groups. 


Fourth. Renewed emphasis upon the 
normal classes for the training of 
leaders. One of the most encouraging 
signs of progress has been the forma- 
tion of a large number of these normal 
classes since the holidays. Some insti- 


tutions have as many as eight of these 
classes, normal training being arranged 
130, 
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for the leaders of each Bible course. 
A feature of unusual importance in 
these normal classes has been the giv- 
ing up of a part of the training hour to 
prayer and a discussion of the best 
means of reaching for Christ the non- 
Christian man in the groups. In many 
senses this is the highest business of 


the Bible leader during these vital 
months. 
A wide survey of the field reveals 


unquestionably that, by the thorough- 
going co-operation of every student 
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leader and secretary, we shall be able 
to reach the great goal of 50,000 col- 
lege men in Bible study for two months 
or more in North America this college 
year. This outstanding event, how- 
ever, will not Le secured without a 
great amount of self-sacrifice and un- 
discourageable service on the part of 
State, international and general secre- 
taries and all Association officers. Is 
there a more insistent demand than this 
for our united service during these 
months ? 


~ The Unfinished Task of the Christian Church* 
By Rev. A. W. Halsey, D. D. 


T is said of one of the thoughtful 
| preachers in the city of New York 
that he has the rare faculty of con- 
densing his entire sermon in a short 
opening sentence. The Rev. James L. 
Barton, D.D., formerly a missionary of 
the American Board in Turkey, and 
now one of its corresponding secretaries, 
seems to display the same genius in the 
title which he has given to his little 
volume, just issued by the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 

“The Unfinished Task” is a most suc- 
cessful attempt to set forth, in brief 
compass, the real problem now con- 
fronting the Christian Church. In a 
series of ten chapters—short, crisp, 
statistical, but with a fine flavor of in- 
cident and anecdote—he discusses every 
phase of this momentous question with 
a sanity, a clearness and a forcefulness 
that must carry conviction to every 
thoughtful reader. 

“It is of prime importance,” he writes 
in the opening sentence of the first 
chapter on “The Meaning,” “that we 
have a clear understanding of the task 
of the evangelization of the world,” and 
in the closing paragraph of the chapter 
he sums up the matter clearly in stat- 
ing, “Our task in all mission lands is 
to bring about the conditions that will 
make it possible for every soul to learn 
of Jesus Christ and to become His true 


——a 


* The Unfinished Task. 


By James L. Barton, D,D., Student Volunteer Movement, 


disciple. Then we can stay our hands 
and leave the Christian people of those 
countries to complete the work.” 

In a series of chapters he deals with 
“The Obligation,” “The Extent of the 
Task,” “The Obstacles to be Over- 
come,” “The Successes of the Early 
Church,” “The Successes of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” and “The Adequacy of 
Available Resources.” The last chapter 
is devoted to the trenchant question, 
“Shall we Finish the Task?” In the 
two chapters dealing with “The Extent 
of the Task” is massed an amount and 
variety of information as to the condi- 
tion of the “Mohammedan, Nominally 
Christian and Heathen Countries” which 
it would be difficult to match anywhere 
in mission literature. The student de- 
sirous of seeing, at a glance, the needy 
fields of the world, can find in these 
pages the information desired. The 
author is most happy in his treatment 
of “The Successes of the Early Church,” 
and “The Successes of the Nineteenth 
Century.” He does not give a mere 
enumeration of facts and figures, but 
sets forth a vivid, picturesque, panoramic 
presentation of what was accomplished 
in these two great missionary eras of 
the Christian Church. He characterizes 
the early disciple as “setting out upon 
the colossal task of evangelizing the 
world.” While he is emphatic in his 
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assurance of the “Adequacy of Avail- 
able Resources” for the task now before 


the Church, he makes no attempt to 
minimize the obstacles which confront 
the individual missionary as well as 


the Church in its corporate capacity. 
Dr. Barton combines in good propor- 
tion the scholarly habit with the news- 
paper instinct. He has kept abreast of 
all great modern missionary movements, 


and his book is, therefore, up-to-date. 
For example, in speaking of the ad- 
vance made in India, he writes how, 


“At King Edward’s coronation as Em- 
peror of India, twenty of the native In- 
dian churches were represented, six 
of these representatives were ruling 
Princes.” In his account of the 
ganization of the National Missionary 
Society of India, he states that “This 
Society is to work in harmony with 
the foreign missionary movement in the 
Empire, and has for its object the en- 
listing of Indian youth, who shall volun- 
teer to give their lives for the propaga- 


or- 


Suggested Topics for 
April 


Christ’s Interest in Broken Lives— 
John 4:1-26. 

Men generally look for those who are 
strong and well developed. Christ asked 
to have the fragments gathered. He 
takes wrecked lives and makes them 
whole. Let us never lose interest in or 
hope for men. 

Christ's Suffering with Men—Matt. 
15 :32. 

Christ did not pity men; He sympa- 
thized. When He looked at a crowd 
He saw the individuals in it. How 
would He feel towards, and how would 
He treat those we meet every day? 
Let us pray for more sympathy with all 
classes of men and women. 

The Poise of Christ's Life—John 2:4. 

In His life there was no anxious hur- 
ry. He did His work in a great calm. 
The busiest men are those who give no 
evidence of rush. There are just twen- 


ty-four hours in the day, for every min- 
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tion of Christianity in the country, and 
also the securing of money from the 
Christian native churches to support the 
movement. No money for the work of 
this society is solicited outside of India. 
It is an interesting fact that this inter- 
denominational Indian Missionary So- 
ciety, with a purpose to evangelize the 
Indian Empire, met and adopted its 
constitution in the pagoda where Henry 
Martin, a hundred years ago, prayed 
and worked for India’s evangelization.” 

The book is essentially a text-book. 
It was written from this point of view. 
It is this, but much more. We com- 
mend it to college students and to all 
who desire to have part in “The Un- 
finished Task of the Christian Church.” 
We most heartily indorse the intro- 
ductory note that The Unfinished Task 
is set forth so clearly that any student 
who undecided as to his life-work 
ought to be helped in reaching a con- 
clusion by a careful study of the 
volume. 


is 


Devotional Meetings 


to June 


ute of which we are responsible, but for 
no more. 


Meeting on Missions—For sugges- 
tions, see Intercollegian for April. 


Christ's Indifference to Affront—I. 
Peter 2:23; Isa. 53:7. 

Most of us are very sensitive regard- 
ing our dignity. We resent rebuffs and 
often imagine snubs. The Master, 
far as we know, never resented personal 
attacks. Let us, forgetting ourselves, 
think only of the help we may be to 
others. 


Christ's Method of Meeting Tempta- 
tion—Luke 4:4. 

The question of how to meet tempta- 
tion is of interest to every living soul, 
for all are tempted. Christ repelled 
temptations with the Word of God. The 
Psalmist said: “Thy word have I laid 
up in my heart, that I might not sin 
against Thee.” Can we improve on that 
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method? Let us know how to use “the 
sword of the spirit.” See article by Dr. 
Burrell in this issue of The Intercolle- 
gian. 

Christ's Certainty of Victory—John 
1Q 230. 

In the face of what looked like defeat 
He knew He had won. Why? He had 
done His Father's will. We may have 
the assurance of triumph in the same 
way. Then what may seem to be com- 
plete failure will be glorious success. 

Missions—See Intercollegian for May. 

The Call to Desert Journeys—<Acts 
8:20. 

What a strange journey on which 
to send a successful evangelist! What 
could a popular preacher do on a 
caravan route over the desert? He went 
and met his great opportunity. God’s 
desert is ever the garden of the soul. 

The Value of a Poor Memory—Pnhil. 


3234. 
We need to learn their lessons and 
then forget our failures. We become 
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like what we think about. 
forget our successes. 
we forget? Unkind gossip, even though 
true, ete. Lut we only forget by re- 
membering—we empty by filling. 

Difficulties that Vanish—Acts 12:10. 

How often we cross bridges to which 
we never really come! Worry unfits us 
for service and makes us a burden to 
friends. Every door that we should en- 
ter opens before persistence. Let us 
overcome our obstacles by refusing to 
recognize them. 


We need to 
What else should 


Missions—See Intercollegian for June. 

God's Unquenchable Love — Luke 
16:19-31. 

George Matheson says that the re- 
markable thing about this parable is 
that Abraham, who represents God, calls 
the man in torment his son. God’s 
love never leaves us. We sometimes 
give up those who go wrong. God 
never does. What obligation such love 
places on us! Sing Matheson’s hymn: 
“Oh, Love, that Will Not Let Me Go.” 


The Responsibilities and Privileges of the Association President 


By Frank 


HIE acceptance of responsibility car- 
ries with it the enjoyment of 
privilege. The two are complementary. 
No Association president of clear in- 
sight but has at one minute been op- 
pressed with his obligations and at the 
next cheered by his opportunities. We 
shall at once be delivered from the dis- 
couragement sometimes arising from 
prolonged thought on the first and the 
undue elation which is occasionally the 
fruit of entire attention to the second, 
if we consider both as inseparable parts 
of a symmetrical whole. 

The responsibilities and privileges of 
the president vary according to whether 
his Association employs a general secre- 
tary or not. Inasmuch as the great 
majority of the student Associations do 
not, we shall consider the subject from 
their point of view, with the assump- 
tion that in the other cases such divi- 
sion of labor be adopted as will secure 


V. Slack 


the proper and definite acceptance of 
the responsibilities and privileges men- 
tioned. 

First of all, it is the business of the 
president to lead, supervise and control 
the entire work of the Association. 
This involves the selection of the best 
available men as chairmen and members 
of committees, with such adjustment of 
men to the work to be done as shall re- 
sult in persistent, energetic and thought- 
ful activity. He must be continually on 
the watch for future leaders, so as to 
be able to give them the training that 
will best fit them for larger efficiency. 
In addition, therefore, to having a thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of the 
work, he must be a student of men, 
both inside and outside the Association, 
so that no man of capacity and aptitude 
be neglected. 

Moreover, it is his privilege to direct 
the work of the men chosen, accepting 
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no obligation that properly belongs to 
another, and yet keeping in sufficiently 
close touch with them to secure busi- 
ness-like efficiency. His is a work of 
stimulation, encouragement and_ tactful 
insistence. He must also correlate the 
various activities, so as to build up a 
well-rounded and carefully articulated 
organization, in which no department 
secures more than its just prominence— 
nor less. 

The president is responsible, too, for 
making a careful study of his field of 
operations. In this way alone can he 
succeed in bringing the Association into 
vital contact with all classes of students 
and in broadening and enlarging its 
work, so as to make it sufficiently wide, 
virile and commanding to compel the at- 
tention, respect and co-operation of the 
whole college constituency. 

If these things were all the president 
must do the responsibility and privilege 
would be of sufficient importance to call 
forth the best talent and highest de- 
votion of any Christian college man. 
Other possibilities, however, at once 
suggest themselves. 

The president stands as the public 
representative of the organized Chris- 
tian work in which students take the 
initiative. His standing in scholarship 
must be high enough to commend the 
Association to the members of the 
faculty. Toward other student activities 
his attitude must be that of cordial co- 
operation—in a few cases, not too many, 
actual participation—but he must allow 
no organization to take precedence, 
either in his own energies or in the 
estimation of the college body, over the 
Association. It is needless to say that 
this will be more satisfactorily accom- 
plished by strengthening the Associa- 
tion than by seeking to detract from 
the others. 

He represents the Association to the 
men outside its immediate sphere of 
activity. Toward them he will, by his 
strength, broad sympathies, charity and 
sincere interest, occupy such relation- 
ship as to appeal to all classes and show 


forth a manly, Christian spirit that shall 
truthfully mirror the character of the 
agency of which he is president. It is 
also his privilege to represent his in- 
stitution in the intercollegiate student 
movement, keeping up a mutually help- 
ful relation with it through its con- 
ferences and officers. In view of the 
benefit that comes from a knowledge of 
similar work in other institutions, it will 
be agreed that this is no unimportant 
part of his obligations. 

One feels like writing “demands” 
when considering the personal responsi- 
bilities and privileges of the president. 

{lis position requires that his _per- 
sonal life be above reproach. How few 
Associations but have had their work 
undercut at one time or another by a 
president whose life did not harmonize 
with his professions. He must be de- 
sirous of giving up any personal habits 
that are really the cause of stumbling 
to his fellow students. If meat maketh 
his brother to offend, he must eat no 
meat. If high personal integrity be 
lacking, if he be reasonably considered 
insincere, it will make no difference how 
good an executive, how wise a director 
he may be, his influence will be posi- 
tively detrimental. On the other hand, 
if he appeals to all classes of students as 
an exponent of high Christian manli- 
ness, his usefulness and effectiveness 
will be increased a hundredfold. 

Finally, the president is privileged to 
lead in the spiritual realm. He may 
show forth Jesus Christ as a city set 
upon a hill shows forth its light. He is 
to make plain to the eyes of men the 
reality of the unseen and the concrete 
effectiveness of Jesus Christ as a molder 
of character. He is responsible for that 
development of his personal religious 
life which shall keep him continually at 
the high-water mark of spiritual effi- 
ciency. 

His responsibilities and privileges are 
commensurate with the power of Jesus 
Christ to work through the personality 
of a man. Can any greater be de- 
sired ? 




















Current Comment 


By George Irving, Editor 


HE Intercollegian serves a_ con- 
7 stituency much of which inevit- 
ably changes every few years. This, 
while affording an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity to influence a very large number 
of the nation’s leaders, at the same time 
makes the task of keeping acquainted 
with its readers all the more necessary 
and difficult. The editorial committee 
being ambitious to make a paper of the 
greatest possible power, will appreciate 
criticisms and suggestions from every 
reader who is anxious to see this re- 
sult accomplished. These suggestions 
should be very definite. While it may be 
impossible to make a personal reply to 
all, every letter will receive the most 
careful attention. 


If the Association is actually to give, 
and not merely “hold,” services during 
the next year, those who will plan and 
will carry out its work must be care- 
fully chosen. It is to be hoped that no 
one will be selected for any post sim- 
ply, or even mainly, because of his 
athletic, social or class standing. Every 
one gladly admits the value of such at- 
tainments, but by themselves they do 
not fit any one to act as the brain or 
hands of a living spiritual organization. 

While we must ever have respectful 
sympathy for those who are passing 
through difficulties in regard to the 
things they formerly took for granted— 
and who does not at some time pass 
through such an experience?—we must 
have in charge of our forces those who 
have enough settled convictions to give 
them a working base. “If one’s shoes 
are always being mended, when could 
they be worn?” Our leaders must know 
Jesus Christ as the power of God unto 
salvation. Surely we will not select 
blind men as guides in an undertaking 
which touches such vital interests. 


Ignorance is an essential partner of 
all knowledge. Not only is it true, as a 
well-known writer has pointed out, that 
not all knowledge is power and that ig- 


norance is often the source of real 
strength, but, in order for knowledge it- 
self to be effective, ignorance must go 
with it. Mr. Chesterton in his essay on 
Browning says that the most remark- 
able and attractive thing about the poet 
was not his extraordinary learning but 
his “ignorance of the degree to which 
such was exceptional.” There is some- 
thing suspicious about the ability of 
the one who is sure of his great talents. 
A student at Northfield one summer 
came to Dr. Trumbull to confer about 
entering religious journalism. When 
asked why he thought of such a career, 
he replied that he felt specially fitted 
for it. “Well,” said the editor of the 
Sunday School Times, “you may suc- 
ceed, but the odds are greatly against 
you.” In saying this Dr. Trumbull was 
voicing the experience of many, with 
those who believe that they have in- 
herited ability for certain things and 
that therefore they will not have to 
struggle for mastery in them. 


Sacrifice may be very selfish. To do 
some unpleasant duty, or to give up 
some pleasure, for the rewards of such 
conduct is unworthy. We do not serve 
God on a salary basis. It is true enough 
that every act has its result in personal- 
ity, according to its kind; but there is 
something mawkish about the one who 
is looking for results in character from 
denying self. We should be so busy 
doing our duty that there will be no 
time, save at infrequent intervals, for 
reckoning our progress. The one who 
is making a real sacrifice will not nec- 
essarily be conscious of pleasure in it, 
for “no chastising for the present seems 
to be joyous.” He will, on the other 
hand, resent the idea that he is giving 
up anything, as Livingstone did in re- 
ply to a friend who suggested that he 
was making sacrifices by his toils in 
Africa—‘Away with the word in such 
a sense and with such a meaning,” he 
said, “say rather it is a gain.”” When we 
give ourselves let us give without stint. 
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John HH. Safford, State student sec- 
retary of New York, resigned from his 
position January 15, to enter business. 





At Southwest Kansas College, Win- 
field, twenty-one men have already 
been brought into the Christian life, 
seven through Bible study groups. 

The evangelistic band at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., in 
its visits to seven churches, reports 
seventy-nine decisions for the Christian 
life. ee 

A strong series of meetings at West 
Chester Normal College, Pennsylvania, 
under the direction of Prof. Greene, re- 
sulted in thirty-three decisions for the 
Christian life. 

More than 800 men have been en- 
rolled in Bible classes at the University 
of Toronto. Eight or nine men of the 
faculty are assisting in training leaders 
and in teaching. 


Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., 
the State school for colored men, has 
an Association with a membership of 
seventy-five. There are seventy-five en- 
rolled in Bible study. 


At the University of Illinois 875 men 
have been enrolled in Bible study. Out 
of the first 700 men, 500 have con- 
tinued two months or more. In the 
fraternity classes there are about 150 
men. 


B. J. Woodmansee, who for the past 
three and one-half years has been stu- 
dent secretary for Ohio, retired from 
Association work on February 1, and 
is now living on his farm at Highland, 
Ohio. 


Six of the eight fraternities at Ohio 
Wesleyan University have Bible study 
groups. Following the revival serv- 
ices which started on the day of prayer, 
a definite Bible study campaign was 
inaugurated. 


At the Louisiana Industrial Institute, 
Ruston, the membership of the Associa- 
tion has increased over fifty per cent., 
while in Bible study the increase is 
two hundred per cent. over the enrol- 
ment of last year. 

At Acadia College, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia, the Association has recently or- 
ganized a number of group prayer 
meetings which meet for ten minutes 
after the evening meal. Many non- 
Christian men are attending. 





Nearly three-quarters of the students 
of Gettysburg College, Pennsylvania, 
are in bible study. At a series of meet- 
ings, conducted by E. C. Mercer, nine- 
ty-five per cent. of the student body 
attended every public meeting. 





With over 150 students at Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania, the Association 
has enrolled 100 in group Bible study, 
the average attendance being sixty-two. 
This is noteworthy in view of the fact 
that there is a very strong curriculum 
class in Bible study. 





A series of special meetings at Perk- 
iomen Seminary, Pennsburg, Pa., con- 
ducted by Prof. Lauer, marked prob- 
ably the most spiritual achievements at 
the institution since its establishment. 
Twenty men and six women decided 
for the Christian life. 





The Association at Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., recently as- 
sumed charge of the Guilden Street 
Mission there. Two evangelistic serv- 
ices and a Friday night prayer meet- 
ing are held each week. A Sunday 
school is also conducted. 


A mass meeting of the men of Mus- 
kingum College was held during the 
visit of Neil McMillan of the Bible 
Study Department, and sixty men en- 
rolled for Bible study. <A _ special ef- 


fort will be made to reach the remain- 
ing thirty men of the institution. 
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The Association at Amherst College 
has just received from James L. Pease, 
trustee of a fund created for charitable 
purposes by the will of the late Emer- 
son Gaylord, a gift of $2,200, the in- 
come of which is to be used as the 
Association sees fit. It will be known 
as the Emerson Gaylord fund. 

The Board of Curators of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at a recent meeting 
decided to furnish the light and water 
for the new Association building which 
is located just off the campus. Con- 
sidering the fact that there is a swim- 
ming pool in the building, this decision 
will make a large difference in the run- 
ning expenses. 





Under the direction of the Intercol- 
legiate Department of Baltimore, a suc- 
cessful missionary conference was held 
at Johns Hopkins University, Febru- 
ary 1 and 2. The following speakers 
were present from the Student Volun- 
teer Movement: Miss Ruth Paxson, 
Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Dr. W. H. Forsythe 
and A. W. Staub. 


Albert College, Belleville, Ont., has a 
Red Cross committee which conducts a 
dispensary, looks after the meals of stu- 
dents who are compelled to keep their 
rooms, arranges for medical attendance 
and drugs at reduced rates, and where 
it is necessary for a student to go to the 
hospital, looks out for his mail, takes 
him flowers and fruit and in other ways 
is of practical service. 


Charles L. Boynton, the office sec- 
retary of the National Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
China, has just returned for a_ brief 
visit to America to recuperate after 
a severe attack of typhoid fever. Mr. 
Boynton was office secretary of the 
Student Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee before going out to 
Shanghai, China, in the fall of 1906. 


Plans for presidents’ or officers’ con- 
ferences for the training of newly elect- 
ed presidents and other officers of stu- 
dents Associations are being made. The 


astern presidents’ conference will meet 
at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
April 9 to 12; the Ohio conference will 
meet at Westerville, April 11 to 13; the 
conferences of Illinois and _ Indiana, 
March 27 to 29; and the Pennsylvania 
conference at Carlisle, April 16 to 19. 


The third annual conference of the 
student Associations in Ontario and 
Quebec was held in the building of 
the University of Toronto Association, 
lebruary I and 2. Delegates were 
present from Feller Institute, McGill 
University, Queens University, Albert 
College, Ontario Agricultural College 
and the various Associations in Toronto. 
The interchange of ideas and the Chris- 
tian fellowship were of great value. 


A Bible study conference was held 
at Otterbein University, Westerville, 
Ohio, January 25-26, at which the 
scope and attractiveness of the four 
Bible study courses used by the stu- 
dent Associations were presented by 
members of the faculty and the visit- 
ing secretaries of the International 
Committee. In addition, missionary in- 
terests were stimulated through an ad- 
dress and a conference with the mis- 
sion study leaders. 


At the University of Indiana 250 men 
are enrolled this term in the Bible 
study classes of the Association. This 
is more than double the entire enrol- 
ment of last year. Most of the classes 
were organized this term, but a num- 
ber are still running through from the 
fall term. Ten different courses are 
offered by the Association. In the 
spring short term classes will be start- 
ed. Classes have been organized in 
most of the fraternities. 


The friends in Japan of V. W. Helm, 
the associate national secretary of 
Japan, who died at Kobe last October, 
have prepared a stimulating pamphlet 
in memory of his life, entitled “Verling 
Winchel Helm, a Christian Man.” This 
pamphlet will prove an inspiration to 
any student who reads it. Copies may 
be secured from the Student Depart- 
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Comunittee, 


New 


ment of the International 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
York City, price twenty cents. 


About thirty-five of the students of 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, 5. C., 
are enrolled in an Association class for 
rapid reading of the Old Testament, 
under the leadership of Professor A. H. 
Rembert. Moulton’s Modern Reader’s 
ible is used as a text. There are a 
number in this class who could not be 
enrolled in the regular classes under 
student leadership. It is the purpose 
of the Association to give a similar 
course in the New Testament next year, 
and thereafter to alternate. 


For several years the Association at 
Lafayette College has conducted a se- 
ries of special meetings during the 
second term. This year, Dr. Joseph 
W. Cochrane, secretary of the Presby- 


terian Board of Education, conducted 
the services, January 25-30. At the 
final meeting twenty-eight men ex- 


pressed a resolve for an increase of 
effort in Christian work and _ living. 
A special meeting was held for all 
candidates for the ministry and others 
interested in church work. 


Mr. Weatherford, the Southern secre- 
tary of the Student Department, recent- 
ly conducted a campaign at Lexington, 
Va., among the 450 men at Washington 
and Lee University and the 300 men at 
Virginia Military Institute. At Wash- 
ington and Lee, twelve students ex- 
pressed the determination to enter the 
Christian life, twenty-five additional 
men were enrolled in Bible study and 
twenty-six new members were added to 
the Association. At Virginia Military 
Institute, thirteen students became 
Christians and 100 were enrolled in 
Bible study. 


Thirteen colleges and normal schools 
in Michigan have united in a campaign 
to secure at least seventy-five Asso- 
ciation Bible groups with an _ enrol- 
ment of one thousand. The courses of 
study which are attracting the most 
attention are: Bosworth’s “Life of 
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Jesus Christ” and Jenks’ “Social Teach- 


ings of Jesus.” At Christmas there 
were fifty-seven groups in operation 


with 600 men enrolled. The best show- 
ing is made by Agricultural College, 
with an enrolment of 150 men in eight 
classes and the University of Michigan 
with 160 enrolled in thirteen classes. 


During the week following the Paci- 


fic Grove Student Conference eight 
students of Occidental College, Los 


Angeles, conducted evangelistic meet- 
ings at two small towns in Orange 
County under the direction of the 
county secretary. As a result of these 
meetings about fifty young men have 
joined the church in these two towns. 
On Sunday, February 2, Harry F. 
Henderson, the State student  secre- 
tary of California, conducted evange- 


listic meetings at Sherman Indian 
School at Riverside, as a result of 
which eleven Indian boys took the 


stand for the Christian life. 


An intercollegiate Bible institute for 
the colored students of Texas was held 
January 24-26 at Samuel Houston Col- 
lege, Austin. In addition to devotional 
addresses much time was given to dis- 
cussion of plans and methods of Bible 
study. The principal speakers were: 
Pres. R. S. Lovinggood of Samuel 
Houston College; Pres. W. M. Dogan 
of Wylie University, Marshall; Pres.. 
S. W. Broome of Texas College, Tyler; 
Prof. J. W. Frazier of Samuel Hous- 
ton College, Prof. R. E. Vinson of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Austin, C. W. Bennett of Piqua, Ohio; 
and J. E. Moorland and Geo. E. Haynes 
of the International Committee. 


Colorado is the only State which has 
an employed secretary for each of its 
college Associations. The report of 
the State Committee shows encourag- 
ing progress in all student work. The 
total membership is now 869, an in- 
crease of eighteen per cent. In Bible 
study 398 have been enrolled in forty- 
nine classes, showing an increase of 
forty-one per cent. There has been an 


increase of nineteen per cent. in the 
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average weekly attendance at religious 
meetings, the number at present be- 
ing 835. Employment was found for 
350 men, an increase of 102 per cent. 
The amount secured for current ex- 
penses, $3,700, shows an increase of 
eleven per cent. 


At the University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, the regular mid-week meetings of 
the Christian Associations are being ad- 


dressed by Dr. Frank T. Bayley of 
Denver, the intellectual difficulties of 
Christianity being considered. The 


Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the University now has 310 members, 
an increase of 120 per cent. over last 
year. At the State convention held 
early last month, the Association was 
represented by twenty-eight delegates. 
The first series of evangelistic meetings 
ever held at the University were con- 
ducted February 11 and 12, under the 
direction of A. J. Elliott of the Inter- 
national Committee. On February 12 
the faculty were entertained at a ban- 
quet given in honor of Mr. Elliott. 


Two student Associations, the first in 
the Republic of Mexico, have recently 
been organized at Monterey. That at 
Laurens Institute at present has a 
membership of thirty-three, while that 
at Christian Institute has seven mem- 
bers. Each school will furnish a room 
for the promotion of the work in its 
various departments. Magazines and 
student periodicals will be on_ file. 
Each branch is to be equipped with 
gymnasium and baths, and members 
will be entitled to privileges at the city 
Association building twice a_ week. 
Both Associations observed the Univer- 
sal Day of Prayer for Students on 
February 9. The following Commit- 
tee has been appointed to take full 
charge of the two student branches: 
Rev. S. G. Inman, Prof. F. C. Camp- 
bell and Dr. B. G. Atlee. 


Four training conferences for the 
newly elected leaders of the student As- 
sociations are being held in four different 
sections of China under the direction of 
Arthur Rugh, traveling student secre- 
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tary. The first was held February 15- 
16 in Kiukiang for the schools of the 
Yang Tse valley; the second in Shanghai, 
l‘ebruary 22-23; the third in Foochow, 
lebruary 29 to March 1; and _ the 
fourth will be held in Canton about the 
middle of March. The China National 
Committee has just published three 
pamphlets for the use of the student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
China. They are on “The President of 
the <Association;’ “The Bible Study 
Department;” and “The Religious 
Meetings.” These are the first techni- 
cal pamphlets issued in Chinese for the 
use of Chinese Associations. 


The four regular publications of the 
Association at the University of Vir- 
ginia are expected this year for the 
first time to be self-supporting. The 
“Annual Record” was begun five years 
ago and the “Weekly Madison Hall 
Notes” has been published two years. 
The other publications are the Hand- 
book and the University Directory. 
Since Madison Hall was opened, in 
1905, the Association has had charge 
of the tennis courts. These have been 
increased in number from seven to 
nineteen, and are now used by about 
two hundred men instead of eighty as 
formerly. The lyceum course conduct- 
ed the past four years has netted the 
Association over $250. The _ propor- 
tion of students in the University who 
are members of churches has increased 
from sixty. to sixty-two per cent. 


The report of D. W. Donaldson, gen- 
eral secretary of the Association at 
Western Reserve University, shows 
commendable progress in the Christian 
work from October I to January I. 
The total membership is now 157 and 
the Bible study enrolment is 128, with 
an average attendance of 100. The 
employment bureau conducted by the 
Association has helped ninety-two men 
to earn nearly $5,700. A _ laundry 
agency is conducted at Adelbert Col- 
lege on the commission basis. The As- 
sociation has steadily been gaining in- 
fluence in the Law School. A course 
of lectures by prominent Christian at- 
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torneys was started in the school build- 
ing last month. There is special co- 
operation with the local ministers to 
interest men in church work and to in- 
fluence Christians to join churches of 
their preference. 

Association work in the professional 
schools in Missouri is making gratify- 
ing progress. The Association at Barnes 
University Medical, St. Louis, has a 
membership of 149. The Association 
meetings at Washington University 
Medical are largely attended. The 
membership numbers 102, with twenty- 
five in Bible study. The American 
School of Osteopathy at Kirksville has 
an Association of thirty and twenty-two 
in Bible study. In the Kansas City 
Veterinary College there are thirty 
members in the Association. The Asso- 
ciation at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, has, up to the present time, 
secured $35,000 worth of employment. 
The new Association building is nearly 


completed. in the student Associations 
in the State there has been marked 
progress in evangelistic work. At Cen- 


tral Wesleyan College, Warrenton, a 
prayer meeting which started with two 
has grown to forty. 


Following the Pacific Grove Student 
Conference, A. J. Elliott, the traveling 
secretary of the Student Department of 
the International Committee for the 
West, conducted evangelistic meetings 
at a number of points in Southern Cali- 
fornia. At the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles thorough 
preparation had been made for the 
meetings; prayer bands’ had _ been 
formed; practically every man in col- 
lege had been personally invited, and all 
the time available was devoted to per- 
sonal interviews and meetings with 
small groups of men. Over ninety per 
cent. of the men in college were pres- 
ent at each of the meetings. Over 
thirty men expressed a definite decision 
to become Christians. The second cam- 
paign at Pomona College, Claremont, 
was also well attended. A number of 
men were led into the Christian life. 
The last campaign was at Occidental 
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College. This was splendidly — sup- 
ported by the president, John Willis 
Baer. As a result of the campaign 
thirteen men expressed their determi- 
nation to become Christians, while 
scores of others indicated their resolve 
to know the reality of a victorious 
Christian life. 

The State Convention of Kansas, held 
at Wichita, February 6-9, was attended 
by over 300 student delegates. A faculty 
conference was held during the conven- 
tion at which Chancellor Frank Strong 
of the University of Kansas presided. 
Twenty men were in attendance. The 
following topics were discussed: “Re- 
lation of Faculty Men to the Student 
Association Work,” by H. E. Culbert- 
son; “The Bible Study Work of the 
Student Association,” by Clayton 5. 
Cooper; “The Relation of the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
the Church,” by President F. E. 
Mossman, Southwestern College; and a 
general discussion of the student As- 
sociation work by the members of the 
conference. On the Monday following 
the convention a special Bible study 
leaders’ training conference was held 


under the direction of Mr. Cooper. 
One hundred student delegates re- 
mained for this conference. Mr. 


Cooper was assisted by F. A. Wilber of 
Lawrence and [President Culbertson. 
Among the topics discussed were “Es- 
sential Traits of a Leader;” ‘“Funda- 
mental Principles of Teaching ;” “What 
to Do in the Class Hour ;” “Intellectual 
Preparation of the Leader; and “How 
to Increase the Enrolment and Main- 
tain the Attendance.” 





On Friday, February 3, the annual 
subscriptions toward the foreign mis- 
sionary fund of Oberlin College were 
taken in the chapel at Oberlin. The 
addresses were made by A. W. Staub, 
‘04, who is. now traveling secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and 
will soon proceed to Shansi to repre- 
sent Oberlin in their mission in North 
China, and by Dean Edward I. Bos- 
worth. The total subscriptions re- 
The Ober- 


ceived amounted to $1,213. 
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lin Association is the first to secure a 
mission study director. L. C. Powers 
has been employed for part time. At 


present about one hundred men are 
enrolled in mission study classes. The 
holding of unusually attractive mis- 


sionary meetings has proved of great 
aid in maintaining interest in the study 
classes. A new branch of Association 
work is being carried on among the 
town boys. Cadet corps have been or- 
ganized in the schools and drills are 
held three times a week. In addition 
to this, through the work of the out- 
side religious committee, over two hun- 
dred children come under the influence 
of members of the Association. Four 
church services have been maintained 
and seven Sunday schools are conduct- 
ed by this department. The employ- 
ment bureau of the Association has 
already enabled students to secure this 
semester over $30,000 worth of work. 


The sixth biennial conference of the 
Student Committee of the State Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Indiana 
with the heads of the Indiana universi- 
ties and colleges met in Indianapolis, 
february 7. There were present the 
presidents or faculty representatives 
from fifteen of the institutions for high- 
er learning in Indiana. The meeting 
was a round table conference without 
addresses or papers. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were “Elements of 
Strength and Weakness in the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the Col- 
leges;” “How to Widen the Appeal of 
the Association, that More Able and 
Representative Students may be Brought 


into its Membership and Activities ;” 
“Best Methods of Securing Active 
Co-operation of College Faculties ;” 
“Ways in which the State Young 
Men’s Christian Association may most 
ffectually Serve the Religious and 


Moral Interests of the Student Body 
of the State;’ “How to Promote 
Effective Evangelism Among Students ;” 
“What Should be done in Secondary 
Schools to prepare Students for the Or- 
ganized Religious Life of the College 


and University.” A_ resolution was 
adopted indorsing the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association in the Indiana col- 
leges and universities and urging stu- 
dents to ally themselves with it. It 
was reported that out of a student body 
of 10,000 in Indiana more than one- 
half are church members; 2,500 are 
members of the Association; and 1,200 
are in bible classes. It was agreed that 
special effort should be made to ac- 
quaint men graduating from the high 
schools with the work of the college 
Association so that when they enter 
college they may be attracted to its 
activities. It was also decided to en- 
deavor to have faculty representatives 
of each of the Indiana institutions at- 
tend the Lake Geneva Student Con- 
ference. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Medical Missions 


HIS topic can, with careful prepara- 
tion, be made interesting in any 
college. 

1. Emphasize the ministry of heal- 
ing in the life and teachings of our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Study 
this beautiful picture and get a glimpse 


of His daily life: “And when the 
sun was setting, all they that had 


any sick with divers diseases brought 
them unto him; and he laid his hand 
on every one of them, and _ healed 
them.” Jesus sought then and seeks to- 
day to save the individual. Contrast 
this with the condition of the individual, 
especially of the sick, in heathen lands. 

2. Jesus not only Himself heals, but 
sent His disciples to heal as well as to 
preach. Matthew records our Savior’s 
own ministry (chapter 4:23-25). Then 
He says to his disciples: “The harvest 
indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of 
the harvest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest. And he called unto 
him his twelve disciples and gave them 
authority over unclean spirits to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of dis- 
ease and all manner of sickness.” ( Mat- 
thew, 9:35—10:1.) Refer to other in- 
stances of the commission to heal the 
sick. (Luke 10:1, 9.) 
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Thus by His life and by His com- 
mission to His followers He gives His 
divine approval to the ministry of heal- 
ing. 

3. Present the splendid opportunity 
for service now. The Church has lost 
the power of divine healing as given by 
our Savior and now resorts to the im- 
perfect methods of modern medicine to 
extend her influence in heathen lands 
to win men to Christ. The motive pow- 
er in all is still “this same Jesus.” 
Every hospital, every asylum for help- 
less people, every effort to relieve suf- 
fering, comes through Him. Prove it 
by the fact that practically no provision 
is made in all heathen lands for help- 
less and suffering people. (See Den- 
nis, Vol. III, Index.) Dr. Jeffreys of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, China, 
says in “Practical Ideals in Medical 
Mission Work:” “There waits in China 
today an army of 100,000 blind, per- 
fectly curable, men, women and _ chil- 
dren, and there they remain day by 
day, year by year, in their unending 


night, waiting, waiting, waiting. You 
must have heard a terrible cry for 
help: Women in the agonies of im- 


possible labor, the insane chained or in 
cages, blind girls sold into the hell of 
Chinese slavery, blind men standing on 
the streets, who, when they hear the 
click of the foreigner’s heel on the pave- 
ment, still cry aloud, ‘Master, Master, 
have pity.’”’ Contrast the proportion of 
medical missionaries in heathen lands, 1 
to 1,000,000, with the proportion of phy- 
sicians in the United States and Canada, 
1 to 600. Show the terrible suffering 
caused in vain endeavor through ig- 
norance and superstition to relieve this 
suffering, as shown in the chapter, 
“Malpractice in Heathen Lands,” in 
“The Healing of the Nations.” Call 
attention to this book, also “The Medi- 
cal Mission,” by Dr. Wanless. Present 
the demand for medical teaching in 


the educational awakening of the East. 
Give examples of what is being ac- 
complished by native physicians trained 
in Christian hospitals and schools. Dis- 
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cuss the question of medical colleges 
in America taking districts in these 
lands as their field for medical educa- 
tion and projecting their ideals and in- 
fluence into them as is being done, for 
instance, by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Canton, China, and thus pro- 
viding an adequate system for medical 
teaching at strategic points. Make it 
plain that this opportunity is rapidly 
passing. The knowledge of medicine, 
unless given through Christian sources, 
will be obtained through sources pos- 
sibly hostile to Christianity and thus this 
great instrumentality for extending the 
Kingdom may be lost. Hence the ur- 
gency of the present call for service. 

4. Show the supreme motive of this 
work. “For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” (2 Cor. 5:14). May the 
love which brought our Savior from 
His home to give His life that we 
might have life and have it more abund- 
antly, move us to give our lives to His 
service. Try to realize what is meant 
by the “sympathy of comprehension.” 
In other words, put yourself in the 
place of these poor people “who need 
a physician.” Then do what you can 
to relieve that need. Pray unitedly to 
the Lord of the harvest that He thrust 
forth laborers into His harvest. “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Additional Suggested Readings : Med- 
ical Missions, from report of the 
Volunteer Convention at Nashville; 
Extracts from “Breaking Down Chi- 
nese Walls” (from a doctor’s view- 


point), Osgood, Fleming H. Revell 
Company; David Livingstone, from 


“Effective Workers in Needy Fields ;” 
“Practical Ideals in Medical Missions,” 
Jeffreys, Protestant Episcopal Board, 
281 4th Ave., N. Y. City; medical 
work from “The Foreign Missionary,” 


Dr. Arthur J. Brown; “Life of Peter 
Parker, M. D.,” by Steven & Hard- 
wick. All of these may be obtained 


through the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 





























Candidate Department 
The Spint of the Missionary 


E are reprinting the following ad- 
mirable paragraphs from Dr. A. 

J. Brown’s recent book, “The Foreign 
Missionary,” which should be the vade 


mecum of every volunteer and candi- 
date. 
“We join the missionary in protesting 


against the impression that he is essentially 
different from other good men. There is no 
halo about his head. He is not a saint on a 
pedestal. He does not stand with clasped 
hands and uplifted eyes, gazing rapturously 
into heaven. We have met more than a thou- 
sand missionaries, and we have been impressed 
by the fact that they are neither angels nor 
ascetics, but able, sensible and devoted Chris- 
tian workers. The typical missionary is more 
like a high-grade Christian business man of 
the home-land than a professional cleric. He 
is pre-eminently a man of affairs. He makes 
no pathetic plea for sympathy for himself, but 
he wants co-operation in his work and to have 
people at home feel that the work is theirs as 
well as his. He unhesitatingly accepts the ex- 
hortation of Kipling: 
“Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your 
ways, 
Balking the end half won for an 
praise. 
Stand to your work 
and pen, 


Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a 
world of men.’ 


instant dole of 


and be wise—certain of sword 


* * * 


“Reward is not the object of the true mis- 
sionary. He understands that he who seeks to 
‘save his life shall lose it.’ The motives which 
constrain one to missionary service should be 
free from the taint of self-aggrandizement. 
Nevertheless, there is a reward, and in its rich- 
ness illustrates the other part of Christ’s 
aphorism: ‘Whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake the same shall save it.” 


The list of 204 urgent needs and 
missionary opportunities appearing in 
the February number and on_ the 


posters sent to every 
complete. 
calls for 


college was not 
We have received additional 
candidates as follows: 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Seven ordained men (married) for China. 

our ordained men (married) for India. 

Three ordained men (married) for Japan. 

Two ordained men (married or single) for 
Africa. 


Two ordained men (married) for Philip- 
pines. 
Two ordained men (married) for Cuba. 


One ordained man (married) for Hawaiian 
Islands, 


Two physicians (married) for China. 

One physician for Africa. 

One teacher (married) for Japan. 

One trained nurse for China. 

Three women for China. 

Two women for Africa. 

Address Rev. A. McLean, Box 884, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


FOREIGN MISSION BOARD, GERMAN EVANGELICAL 


SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA 
One physician for Central India. 
One woman for an orphanage in Central 


India. 
Address Rev. Paul A. Menzel, 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


BOARD OF 
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MISSIONS, METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH 
Two ordained men for educational work in 
Japan. 
Two women for educational work in Japan. 
One physician (man) for Korea. 
Two men for educational work in Korea. 
Two men for evangelistic work in China. 
One man for educational work in Mexico. 
One ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Mexico. 
Two ordained men for evangelistic work in 
Brazil. 
Address Dr. W. R. Lambuth, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
(CANADIAN ) 
Five physicians for China. 
One superintendent of building operations. 
Address Rev. T. E. E. Shore, 33 Richmond 
Street, West, Toronto, Can. 


UNITED BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION BOARD 


Three men for general work. 

Address Rev. W. V. Higgins, Wolfville, N. 
S., Cam. 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, UNITED PRESPY- 
TERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 
One ordained man for Egypt. 
One man for industrial work in the Sudan. 


One man of highest grade for professorship 
(chemistry, physics and mathematics) for 
India. 


Address Dr. Charles R. Watson, 921 With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANATOLIA COLLEGE, MARSOVAN, TURKEY 


One tutor (man) for English branches. 
Address Dr. C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Mr. E. W. Riggs, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

The wisest plan is for the prospec- 
tive candidates to write to the secre- 
taries of their own Boards at once. 
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Sailed Volunteers for 1907 


N the following table appear the names of student volunteers who are reported 


to the office of the Student Volunteer Movement as having reached the mission 


fields during the year 1907 
missionary 
In Africa, twenty-eight ; 


forty-three 


twenty-five; NKorea, 
Alaska, three ; 


countries, sixteen; 


twenty-three ; 
Philippines and West Indies, twenty-eight ; 
making the number for the year 275. 


agencies. by 
China, seventy-five ; 
South 


sailed volunteers is now 3,482. 

The General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement will be under 
obligations to anyone calling attention to volunteers who sailed during 1907 if 
their names do not appear in this list. 


In the table abbre wie ations have been used as tollows: B 


N ‘er School, 
s hool, =U vs 


Academy, 





are 
India and Burma, 
America, 


countries they 


Bible Institute, C = 
Collegiate Institute or Seminary, T 
= volunteered at. 


College, H 
= Theological, 


Hospital, M 
Trs = Missionary, and_ Bible Training 


The reports show that they are connected with 
distributed as follows: 
thirty-six ; 
twenty-two ; 


Japan, 


Turkey, eight; 


Mexico, eleven; other 
The total number of 


Medical College, 


NAME INSTITUTIONS FIFLD Secirty 

Adkins, Russell Erastus, M.D.. Denison U,v U of Pa. M.. China... Am. Bapt. Miss. U a 
Agee, Anna Luella v Nebrs aska State U. Mexico..... Presbyterian in U. 

Allee, Mata D v Greenville C...... a Free Methodist 

Alward, Clara... C ‘ornell C, v Bible Teachers ,. oon Japan...... Woman’s Union Miss. Soc. 
Anderson, Elizabeth E... v Franklin C, Ohio N > aaa : 
Anderson, Robert A., M.D.. v U ot S. D.. Rush Mm China...... Hi Luge’ "s s China Mission 
Andrew, Eunice F Log: an C, te arritt Trs. Brazil...... Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Andrews, Herbert E. V.. v Moody B.. SES epee 
Austen, M. May, M.D.. > Dalhousie U “and M. China Canadian Meth. Wom. Soc. 
Austin, Edward C.... Toronto ee Regions Beyond Union 
Baker, Ira Webster vU of Illinois Japan...... Government School 
Baker, Rose.. vL aGrange Fem ale C.. Cuba ..-, Methodist Episcopal, South 
Barcroft, Linnie. . v v Holly Springs Meth. Cc. ‘Scarritt Trs Mexico. ...|Meth. Epis., S.. Wom. Bd. 
Barnhart, Paul...... » Garrett Biblical T.. Africa .|Sudan United Mission 
Barts, Nancy A.... v > Seinen RE Africa -| Wesleyan Methodist 
Batey, Martha Ivie.. Soule Female C, v Scarritt Trs.... . Korea .. Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Barnett, Albert E v Moody Trs. Africa . Africa Inland Mission 
Bassett, Beulah Evelyn v Baptist Trs | “ae Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Baugh, Evelyn B v U of California.. China . Meth. Epis., Woman's Soc. 
B: ee, Mabel cnet (Mrs. B. 

5 “a v Albion C..... India.. .... 
Bauman, Ernest Nichola AS, Rev. !Oberlin C, v Drew T. So. Am..... Methodist Episcopal 
Bauman, Ezra, Rev... v German Wallace C, Drew 'T... So. Am..... Methodist Episcopal 
Beatty, Rose V.. v Victoria U, Deaconess Trs. Japan...... Canadian Meth., Wom. Soc. 
Belcher, Samuel A., Rev. v Emory C Brazil... .. Methodist E piscopal, South 
Bewer, Alice Carolyn. v Methadict H (Phil: ide iphe a).. Turkey. .|American Board 
Bigelow, Alton Ezra, Rev. v William Jewell C, U of Chic ago , 2 es Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Bige slow, Marie Christensen (Mrs, A. 

.). v Baptist Trs, U of Chicago T. P.1........;Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 

Bigger. ‘John D v C of Emporia.. Alaska wa 
Billing, Arthur W., Rev.... v U of a ‘Boston U and T.. China - Methodist E piscopal 
Birdman, Ferdinand H., M.D.. v St. Louis U Korea Presbyterian, South 
Rissinger, Caroline M.. v Moody Th a . Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Blackburn, Katherine. . v Hiram C, Union Trs. Africa Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Bloom, Lansing Bartlett Rev. v William C. Auburn T... Mexico.. ..| Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Boddv, Estie T.. v Morningside C, Chic ago Trs. China .. Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
Borchers, Walter Gilwills, Rev v Central C. ae Braz.] . Methodist Episcopal, South 
Borg, Jennie F Om: tha Methodist H, v Chicago Trs..... Ch na ..Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
Bowles, Newton Ernest. v Victoria U......... Ch na .!Canadian Method’st 
Bovle, Gaston » Fredericksburg C, U nion T (Richmona).. Brazil peep cea Peg 
Bradford, Fannie Genevieve. v Monmouth C. Egypt..... . United Presbyterian 
Bradford, Flora Linwood. v Allegheny H.. Persia . Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Broadfoot, Thos. A., Rev.. v Manitoba C, Knox T. ee Canadian Presbyterian 
Bronson, Eugene V v U of Illinois, Garrett Biblical T. >. a RA IER: 
Brown, Catherine. v Moody Trs. China 
Bruce, Clare Hz wens. v Wellesley C, Rade liffe C. Turkey..... American Board — 
Buck, Frank C. Knox C, v Drake U.... China : Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Burr, Charles fiulburd. v Oberlin C.. RE oa, 0 American Board 
Burr, Annie Harding (Mrs. C. H.)..!v Mt. Holyoke C. India. . American Board 
Butler, James Barney, Rev. v Vanderbilt $, U and T. Mexico.....| Methodist Episcopal, South 
Butts, Alice Mabel. v Grove City C, Bible Teachers Trs. Korea...... Presbyterian in U. S. A. 

Caldwell, Irwin E., Rev. v York C, Union Biblical S. W. Indies... United Brethren 
Caldwell, Lena Snell (Mrs. ‘L. E.). ..!v York C, Union Biblical S. W. Indies.. 
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. United Brethren 
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NAME | INSTITUTIONS 


‘aldwell, Roswell W. 
‘aldwell, Abbie M. 


an 


v Muskingum C.. 





Topping (Mrs. $ a. 
1 Woman’s M, Chicago...... 

.|v Emory C, V anderbilt T....... 
jv Virginia State N, Woman’s M.. 
.|v Iowa S, Union Trs.. 


A.) 
campbell, Clyde Keener, Rev... 
Sarper, E lizabeth Rosser, M.D..... 
Chamberlain, Alfred B. ; 
Chamberlain, Eunice She rbon » (Mrs, 

| : ae ‘ 
Chestnut, Annie 

Collins, Laura Neva.... 
( ‘onnolly, William G....... 
Connolly, Kate R. eemeaun 

W. G.). a ey ...|v Victoria C.. 

Cook, Clara Winifred. : ...|¥ Moody Trs.. 
Cook” Ethel Allene. : |v Greenville S. Seamahie wil ao 
Cordell, Emily. ... | Missouri Valley C 
Crawford, Mabel L ‘ .|v Folts Trs.. .. . 
Crawford, Wallace, M.D...... ..|London S, v Western M..... 
Creighton, John Wallace, Rev. .. Wi estminster C, v Princeton T. 
DePree, Henry P., Rev... |v Hope C, Princeton 2 
Derr, John .ju U of Virginia ae 
Dobson, W. A., ee v Cotner U Ee 
Dobson, W. A. (Mrs.). v Cotner U..... 
Dougherty, Alice Naomi ‘Good Samaritan ‘H, 7 


SOQ 


.}v Union Trs.. - 
it~ Nand IC.. 
.|Blackburn U, v } Moody Trs.. 

Victoria C, v Toronto U and T 
(Mrs. | 


v Union Biblical... 


Drake, Nell D.. 

Dudley, Rosa E. 

Dunlap, George W ‘illiamson, Rev 
Dysart Julia. . ; 

Earle, James R.,  Rev..... 
Eaton, How . .. 

Edwards, F. Rev.. 

Elliot, Cora ante iby! 

Elliott, Newell James, Rev. 


..|” Randolph-Macon Woman’s C, Scarritt Trs 
wa M: aria Beard H, v Chicago Trs..... 
Z \Coe C,v Princeton Fy 
...|¥ Moody Trs 
, Iw esley C, v W esley 3 
..|v Beloit C, Hahnemann M.. 
v Baylor U, Ba iptist 3 
= Ac adia U, v Gordon Trs..... 
.|U of Nebraska, v Princeton T. 


Ennis, Ruth Logan (Mrs. Walter) . .|U of Oregon, v Wellesley C.. . 

Felton, Ralph Almon.............../? v Southwestern Kansas C.. 

Field, Jay C...... » Albion C.. 

Fletcher, C: iroline Louise. |v v Union Trs (Brooklyn). . 

Forsythe, Estelle Margaret... . v Chicago Trs.. .. SES 
Fowler, Arthur B.. .. |New York State N, v : Princeton er 
French, Jesse C.. .|v Middlebury C.. .. : ee 
Funk, Cornelius H. ae C, 2 : Moody Trs.... 

Funk, Grace A.. .|v Moody Trs.. . 

Gates, Wayland Dunn, Rev. v Hillsdale C, Rochester T. 

Gehman, Daisie Pearl. . : |Perkiomen S, v Oberlin C.. 

Gibbs, Austin Josiah... ..|v Nebraska Wi esley an U, Ohio U...... 
Green, Katherine Rogers... . .|v Mt. Holyoke C...... a 
Greentield, Michael W., Rev... .\v Syracuse U, Auburn T.. 

Greentield, Maude E. $ axe (Mrs. M.| | 


A® .....|v Syracuse U.. 

Gressitt, “Jar umes Fullerton. .| Baltimore City ae v “Johns Hopkins U. 
Grotf, George Weidman. v Pennsylvania State C.. 
Guinter, Clarence W v Central Pennsy lvania C, Albright <. 
Hall, Jessie Se aPeee Wellesley C, ’ Bible Teachers Trs. 
Hall, Raymond Stearns.. . v Worcester Polytechnic ©. se 
Hallman, Sarah Berthenia.. | Nurses’ Training School, v Folts Trs:... 
Hamilton, Charles R., Rev v C of Emporia, Mc Cormick 7 : 
Hamilton, Edith A. ne en. c. 

R.) 
Hamlett, Peter W.. Rev. 
Hansen, Kate Ingeborg. 
Ha irding, Frederic Wm., 
Harding, Western O. 2. 
Harrison, Elizabeth Perle 
Harvey, Bessie Estelle. .. 
Hauser, Scott P.. 
Hawley, Joseph Willis, ‘Rev ; 
Hi a Harriet H. Ransom (Mrs. whee 


.\v P and S (Cleveland). . 
; \He ampden-Sidney C, v Southern Be iptist ¥. 
v0 of Kansas.. . 
v Mt. Hermon S, Colgate U, Hi imilton T. 
v Johns Hopkins U. 
\Ouachita Baptist C, 
\v Shurtleff C. 
v Dakota Wesley an U. 
» Wesleyan U. 


Rev 
v B. Baptist “‘Trs... 


o 


"..v Woman’s C of Baltimore. . a 
_.v U of Puget Sound, U of Wooster... 
v Southwestern Texas U ; 
v Friends’ 

v Emory C, V anderbilt - 

» lowa Wesley: in U, Oberlin C 
Hope C, v Western T.. 

U rainus C, E. Stroudsburg N. 
Rutgers C, » New Brunswick 7. 


, * eee ; 
Hemphill, W daa kaa es 
Hill, Benjamin Ogilvie, Rev... 
Hill, Edna A... 

Hitch, James Wood, Rev 

Hocking, Julia C. 

Hoekje, Willis G., ‘Rev. 
Hoffsommer, Walter E. 

Honegger, Henry, Rev.. 

Hope, Frederick H.. 


Maryville C, Bible Te: achers Trs.. . 
meong N: male Flickner Columbi: 1 Christian C, v Columbia B...... 
House, Ruth E.... _ v Lake Erie 
Housley, Edwin L., Rev. Ohio Wesley: an n U, » Boston o T.. 
Howland, Bessie Celia... . . v Syracuse U. 
Howson, Ethalind B...... ‘ Toronto Trs, ¥ ‘Western H.. 


Huey, Mary Alice.. . 
Hume, Robert Ernest, “Rev. 
Hume, Laura Caswell (Mrs. 
Hunnicutt, Benjamin H..... 


ie Judson C, v Southern B: iptist 7. 
_....'v Yale U, Union T (New York).. 

R. E.). v Massachusetts General H. 
_...../v Mississippi A and MC. 
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FIELD Society 
Egypt...... United Presbyterian 
|China _| Methodist Episcopal, ‘South 
China ./Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
India. ice 
| 
China ‘ PRREAEARE EEG “South — 
Africa......|Africa Inland Mission 
Japan ‘ Ca inadian Methodist 
Japan..... le anadian Methodist 
.|Africa......|Africa Inland Mission 
Africa......|Free Methodist 
Korea......|Presbyterian, South 
3 eae Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
China .|Canadian Methodist 
China..... |Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
a |Reformed Church in Am. 
Africa... |Sudan United Mission 
W. Indies... |Chris. Woman’s Bd. Miss. 
. W. Indies.. .|Chris. Woman’s Bd. Miss. 
. Africa......|United Brethren, Woman’s 
. Miss. Ass’n 
China ..|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
ee |Meth. Epis., Woman’ s , Soc. 
_ ae | Presbyterian in U. S. 
Korea... .. -|P resbyterian, South 
China. . .{Canadian Methodist 
_. Brazil... ...|Southern Baptist — 
. India.......)Canadian Baptist 
Mexico.....|Presbyterian in U. S 
. Africa......|American Board 
Syria.......|Syrian Prot. College 
So. Am..... Methodist wranenens 
. |W. Indies...|. .. hed goa 
India....... Meth. ‘E pis., “Woman's Soc. 
.. |Syria. ..|Syrian Prot. ‘College 
u Turkey.. .|American Board 
Africa..... _.|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
BN odoin chem due ote swe teria 
China......;Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
../China......|American Board 
. Africa. .....| Methodist Episcopal 
China......|Reformed Church in Am. 
Korea |Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
.|Korea......|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
.|Japan......|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
. China... ...|Canton Chris. College 
Africa......|Sudan United Mission 
China. Presbyterian, South 
eR SS ne 
Korea......| Meth. Epis. i Woman’. s Soc. 
. | Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
. | oo ren in U. S. A. 
China......|Southern Baptist 
.|Japan......|/Reformed Church in U. 
Assam..... |: \m. Bapt. Miss. Fae 
.: |Protestant Episcopal 
China. .|Southern Baptist 
So. India...|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
. Mexico. . PERO hoy Sys 
China......| Methodist Episcopal 
China. . .| Methodist Episco x 
Chili... ....|Presbyterian in U. S 
Cees nso: Methodist Episcopal, South 
Africa......|American Friends’ Soc. 
.|Korea......|Methodist Episcopal, South 
Japan.... -|American Board 
Japan... | Reformed Church in Am. 
.|Japan......|Reformed Church in Am. 
India....... |Reformed Church in Am. 
{Africa......|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Mexico.....|Chris. Woman’s Bd. Miss. 
Turkey... ..| American Board 
SS Bee Methodist Episcopal 
So. Am. .|Methodist Episcopal 
Ee es ee Canadian Meth.. Wom. Soc. 
China . Southern Baptist 
7 Sr American Board 
India .| American Board 
Brazil Evangelical Ass’n 





NAME 


Huntington, George H. 
Hurrey, Charles D 

Iglehart, Luella C. Miller (Mrs 
Johnson, Wm. Garfield, Rev 
Johnston, Lou Fenton 
Johnston, Wm. Wallace 
Jones, Alma E. 

Jones, Edith F 

Jones, Edna. 

Jones, Eli Stanley 

Jones, Margaret Sterns 
Jones, Mary Isabelle 
Josselyn, Grace E 

Kagin, Edwin, Rev 
Kendrick, Ruby R 


Kennedy, Phineas Barbour, Re 


Kirkwood, Joseph E 
Knox, Robert, Rev 


Krause, Minnie Lankford (Mrs. O 


Kuder, Calvin F., Rev 
Kurz, Edna Eva. 

Lacock, Bertha. 

Lambert, Mary E 
Lanneau, Sophie Stephens 
Lawson, Ellen. 


Lazenby, Marion Elias, Rev 
Liers, Josephine 

yu Reubie 

Lindsey, Lydia Almira 
Linsley, Edna FE 

Lipp, Charles | 

Low rey, Edna. 

Lowrey, Vida. 

Mansell, Harry B., Rev. 
McCallie, Henry Douglas, Rev 
McChesney, H. F., Rev. 


McCracken, Josiah Calvin, M.D 


Medling, Philip Hall, Rev. 


Medling, Lenna Rushing (Mrs. P. P. 


Miller, Lewis S. G., Rev.. 
Miller, Pearle B 
Millican, Frank Richard. 
Mills, Bertha. - 
Mitchell, Ernest C., Rev. 
Moe, Rex Rogers, Rev. 


Montgomery, Robert Paul, Rev 


Moore, Frank Wood, Rev. 

Moore, Margaret E 

Morgan, Cornelia.. .. 

Mortimore, Mabel Cassidy 
William J.) tke 

Muirhead, Harvey H., Rev. 

Myers, Clo A. (Miss) 


Neal, Hallie Garrett, M.D. (Mrs 


Newbold, Elizabeth Geist. 
Norberg, Eugenia. 
Nourse, Mary A 

Odell, Edward \ 

Oyer, Amos 

Oyer, Tulia..... 

Parish, Mary Lillian. .. 
Parish, Merick Calvin, Rev 
Peoples, John, M.D.... 
Perkins, Elizabeth S... 
Powell, Warren T. 
Propst, Lawson I 
Protzman, Helen M. 

Pye, Watts Orson, Rev 
Quimby, Lilia Wiatt. 
Raynor, Jesse E..... 
Rea, Elizabeth E... 
Rebentisch, Matilda C.. 
Reed, John Wilson, Rev. 


Reed, Emma Brunn a I. W.).. 
Reid, Wightman Tillotson, M.D 


Riley, Morgan T....... 
Roberts, George Arthur... 


Roberts, Stacy Lippincott, Rev. . 


Robinson, Charles E 


Robinson, Essie B. Forsythe 
C. E. 


Robinson, M: iry Emma. 


Robison, Benjamin Edw: ard, | Rev. 
as Caroline A. Balch (Mrs. B 
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INSTITUTIONS 


W illiam C, v Hartford T. 
v U of Michigan cadara ak marie 
» Syracuse 


U of Kansas, 7 “Mc Cormick r ss 
v Maryville C, Bible Teachers Trs 


v Lafayette C, Princeton T. 

Webb City C, v Scarritt Trs. 

Fredonia N, v Syracuse U. 

Whitewater N, v Chicago Trs 
» Asbury C... 7 
v Gordon Irs, Boston H 

v Muskingum C.. 

Northfield S, v Union Trs.. 


Centre C, v Kentucky Presbyterian r 
v Scarritt Trs, nn Texas U. 


v Princeton U and ‘I 


v Pacific U, Princeton U. Columbia U 


Austin C, v Princeton U 

v Union Trs (Brooklyn) 

v Roanoke C, Lutheran T 
v Hiram C 

v Eureka C 

v Otterbein U 


-| Franklin S, v Baptist ices 
v Ohio Wesley an, Oberlin C, Central Holiness U, 


Northern Indiana N. 
v Southwestern Alabama U 
v Upper Iowa U.. : 
Caney S, v Scarritt Trs.. .. 
J of Kansas. 


: Northicld S. Mt. Holyoke ¢ 


v Ohio Wesleyan U 

Amity C. 

Amity C. 

Allegheny C Boston UT. 
v U of Virginia, Princeton +. 
v Westminster 


»U of Pennsylvs inia, P and S (New York) 
i v Southwestern Baptist U, Southern Baptist T. 
Southern Baptist U, v Southern Baptist T. 


Roanoke C, v Lutheran T 
Illinois N, v Moody Trs. 
Seattle S, v Greenville C. 
i Baylor ie 


v Geneva C, Reformed Presbyterian T... 
Cornell C, v Garrett Biblical T 


v Park C, McCormick ee 
v Yale U, Auburn T. 
: Missouri V: alley C. 


| # so Baldwin S, v boa Irs. 

. v Ontario M, Methodist Trs.. 
v Baylor U, Southern Baptist T. 
v Moody ‘IT’, Pennsylvania State N 


Southwestern B: aptist U, v Woman's M 


v Church Trs (Philadelphia). 


,* hicago Nurses’ os School 


v U of Chicago.. 

v p rinceton U and r. 

) Moody fa Goshen c.. 

, Moody " Irs. oe 

B: iptist Trs (Chic ago)... 

Des Moines C, Roc hester ‘T 
» Medico- meee a... 

v Bates C.. : 

v Ohio Stz ate =. is 

v Moody Trs. 


Carleton C, Oberlin ‘T 


Moody Trs..... 
Moody Trs.. 


Yale U... 
» Iowa State C. 
v Lafayette C, Princeton T.. 


pee eeeceedes 


‘|v U of Missouri, Missouri B.. 
.|U of Missouri, v Missouri B........ 
.'v Monmouth C, Moody Trs...... 

. v Kalamazoo C, Chicago U T.. 


‘ly Baptist Trs (Chicago)...... 


v San Jose N, Leland > unford U 
Occidental C, Moody y Trs. Sl 
Northfield S, Christian Trs...... 
Southwestern Texas U, Vanderbilt M. 


Moody Trs, Nurses’ Training School 
Kentucky Wesleyan C, Vanderbilt M.. 


.| Japan... 


FiELD 


lurkey. 
So. Am. 
Japan 
Brazil 
Africa 
China 
Mexico 
China 
China 
India. 
India. 
China 
W. Indies. 
Korea 

| Korea 

\T urkey 
|Me xic oO 
Kore: 1 
China, 
india... 
|China ; 
IW. Indies. 
| Africa 
China 


India. 
Cuba. 
india. 
corea 
Japan 
Japan 
(ndia. 
China 
China 
Malaysia.. 
Aorea 
Cuba. 
China 

| Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
China. . 
China 
Brazil. . 
China 
a aes 
China 
Persia 
Japan 
China 


China. . 
Brazil 
Mfrica... 


Mexico. 
Japan. 
India... 
China. 
W. Indies. 
\frica... 
\frica.. 
Burma 
Burma. . 
Mersina 
China. . 
|Japan.... 
Africa. . 
Agsam...... 
China. 
Columbia. 
Africa.... 
China...... 
India....... 


.|Korea...... 


See 
Korea...... 
+m 


my Afric: a. ; * 


Korea..... 
Japan... 


eer 
China... 


China 
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SoclETY 


American Board 
Be ee hee 

Methodist Episcopal 
Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Free Methodist 

Meth. Epis., Woman's Soc. 
Methodist Episcopal 
Woman’s Union Miss. Soc. 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Am. Miss. Ass’n 
Presbyterian - U. A. 
Meth. Epis., S ly Bd. 
(American Board 


Presbyterian, South 
Methodist Episcopal 
Evang. Lutheran in N. A, 
Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Chris. Woman’s Bd. Miss. 
United Brethren 

Southern Baptist 


Evang. and Ind. Miss.. India 
Methodist Episcopal, South 
Meth. Epis., Woman’s Sc. 
Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Reformed Church in U. S. 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Methodist Episcopal 
American Board 

American Board 

Methodist Episcopal 
Presbyterian, South 
Presbyterian, South 
University of Pennsylvania 


. Southern Baptist 
. Southern Baptist 
. United Evang., South 


Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 


. Free Methodist 


Southern Baptist. 


‘ Reformed Presbyt’n Synod 
.. Methodist Episcopal 
. Presbyterian in U. S. A. 


Presbyterian in U. S. A. 


. Presbyterian in U. S. A. 


China Inland Mission 


Canadian Methodist 
Southern Baptist 
\frica Inland Mission 


Southern Baptist 

Protestant Episcopal 

Meth. Epis., Woman's Soc. 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


\frica Inland Mission 
\frica Inland Mission 

\m. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Reformed Presbyt’n Synod 
American Board 


.|Government School 


Africa Inland Mission 

Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
American Board 
Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Africa Inland Mission 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Methodist Episcopal, South 
Methodist Episcopal, South 
Methodist Episcopal, South 


; Government School 
. Methodist E piscopal, 


Presbyterian in U. 


A, 
. Foreign Chris. Miss "Soc. 


. Foreign Chris. —. Soc. 


Presbyterian in U. 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
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1908 Sailed Volunteers for 1907 








NAME INSTITUTIONS FIELD 
Rogers, Lewis Bernard, Rev.. Central C, v Des Moines C, Rochester T......... Burma..... } 
Rogers, Mayme Maria Mercer r (Mrs. 

L. B. ' v Shurtleff C.. — ee 
Rohrer, Amy Belle, 3 M.D. . Millersville N, v Woman’s M of Pennsylv ania.... India... 
Ross, -\iexander R..... v McGill U, Yale T PY SES Korea.... 
Ruff, Mary Agnes... v Scarritt Trs.. : .> 
Rutherford, Charles, ‘Rev. v McMinnville C, Rochester T. . India..... 
Saunders, Mary S.. .|v U of Chicago... .. .|Mexico.... 
Sawtell, Chase ‘Cranford, Rev.. ..|v + sat gh Cc, Omaha T. Korea.... 
Schattschneider, L. Elizabeth... nin ho is rs arse atinin delcaoe 6 waar ae 
Schell, Orville H.......... ‘ v Yale U, Johns Hopkins. M.. China...... 
Scherer, George H... .. .\v Drury C. McCormick T...... ae 
Sc honheit, Carrie Louise... . .|v Moody Trs....... Africa. 

Sc hoonmaker, Christian H.. .|v Christian Missionary Trs.. India.. 
Scott, Ida M., M.D....... v Geneva C, Cleveland M.. China. 
Scott, Isaac Irving _..|v Northwestern U.. So. Am 
Scott, Lucy Ruticige (Mrs. sh eee Northwestern U, Chic: igo Trs. So. Am 
Sheridan, William John, M.D.. Toronto U, : Toronto M. } China. 
Shively, Benjamin Franklin, Rev. - Otterbein U, v Union Biblical T.... Japan 
Simpson, Cora E........... Nebraska Methodist H, v Chicago Trs. China 
Skilton, Mabel Irene. Winona B, v Christian Trs. ; India. 
Smith, Adelina N. v Northwestern  » ..|China. . 
Smith, Arnold. . v Park C, Auburn .. _..|W. Indies. . 
Smith, Henry, Rev. v Hendrix C, V: anderbilt T. .|Cuba.. 
Smith, Beulah 5. Vann (Mrs. Henry))| Nashville C, v Scarritt Trs, “Methodist Trs (Ni ish- 

ville). . .-|Cuba... 
Smith, Margaret A. v Friends’ B (C leveland).. .. | India... 
Smith, Sarah W. v Mary Baldwin S. ‘ .|Brazil. . 
Smith, Vanus.. .. v Houghton S. ee .. Africa. . 
Snead, Alfred C., Rev i avlor U, v Ny: ack Trs.. . India. 
Sparling, George W., Rev. v Wesley c Victoria U, Wesley V2 .|China. . 
Sparling, Dorothy Switzer (Mrs. G. 

W.)..<. i Sacer ; v Victoria U.. . China. . 
ere Cottey C,2 v Sc: arritt ‘T'rs.. .|China. . 
Storey, John W............ vYMC Al NE a . Burma 
Super, Paul.. v Missouri State U. : ; .| Hawaii. 
Tabb, Theodore Turner. . . v Vanderbilt U. ner . Japan... 
Taylor, Adrian S., M.D. v U of Alabama, U of Vi irginia, ee .|China. . 
l'aylor, Corwin, Rev v Morningside C.... . : | - 
Taylor, Nellie A. Blood (Mrs. C.). ' Morningside C.... .. .| Korea... 
Taylor, DeVee (Miss). . Coe C, v Moody Trs.... te 
Taylor, John Wesley. . v Houghton S.. Pe et | AMEECR.. <0: 
Terril, William C., Rev.. |U of Denver, Northwestern U, v Garrett Biblical. Africa... . . 
Thompson, Caroline...... v Highland Park N, Deaconess H. BOE. 6 60 « 
Thompson, James Arthur. .|v U of Illinois. . .- Korea... 
Throop, Montgomery Hunt. ...|¥ Yale U.. 5 eee 
Trueman, George E.. = ‘|v Victoria U. .|Japan...... 
Vann, Eugene Ellis, Rev............\v North Alabama ¢ Vanderbilt ‘T ..| Brazil... 
Van Valkenburg, Horace B., Rev....|v U of Arkansas. . China... 
Van vera Beulah ’ Williams 

(Mrs. Ae ; ...|v U of Arkansas.... See 
Viles, biketews Hubbard.. ..v Smith C, Winona . nana . .| India... 
Voskuil, Henry J., Rev. ‘\v Macalester C, Princeton T. .. ..|China... 
Ward, Edwin St. John, M.D ..v Amherst C, P and S (New York). ..| Turkey, 
Ward, Charlotte Allen we E. St. J.)|v Mt. Holyoke C.. .. : ..|Turkey..... 
Ward, Ruth Porter... .. . .\v Mt. Holyoke C, Teachers C.. > ee 
Weak, Henry H.., Rev. .\v Dakota Wesleyan U. ; _ eee 
W ells, Florence... . . ; .|v Brockport N, Winona Trs.. sof aacas 
Wickenden, Ida Elizabeth..... .|v Denison U. .. “a 
Willmarth, James Scott. ‘|v Hamline U...... So. Am..... 
Wilson, Mary Lena.. ' ; ...|v Muskingum <.. re 
W ilterdink, Minnie......... ..|v Hope C.. Arabia...... 
Worley, Lewis Ev. ans, Rev.. |v Shurtleff C. Rochester T. China. . 
Wright, Jeanette H.. v Wooster U, Park C. : Alaska.. 
Wright, Mary E. .|v Ohio La a an U.. a SRY 
Zimmerman, Dora Irene.. v Denison U. i . | 





Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
.|Evangelical Lutheran 


. Canadian Presbyterian 


Meth. Epis., S., Wom. 


.|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


.|Methodist a } ee 


.|Presbyterian in U. 


| Moravian 
Yale Foreign Miss. Soc. 
Syrian Prot. College 


.| Africa Inland Mission 
..|Christian Miss. Alliance 
.|Reformed Presbyt’n Synod 
.|Methodist Episcopal 
..|Methodist Episcopal 
.|Canadian Methodist 
.|United Brethren 
.|Meth. Epis., wae s Soc. 
: Presbyterian in U. A. 
.|Meth. Epis., Wornan’s Soc. 
‘ \Presbyterian’ in U. 
. |Methodist Episcopal, South 


‘ | Methodist Episcopal, South 
.|Evang. and Ind. Miss., India 


_.|Wesleyan Methodist 
. Christian Miss. Alliance 
.|Canadian Methodist 


.|Canadian Methodist 
.|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
.\Y. M. C. A, 

a oe Fe ® 


{Government School 


. .|Southern Baptist 


Methodist Episcopal 


..|Methodist Episcopal 
..|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
.| Wesleyan Methodist 


Methodist Episcopal 
|Un. Norwegian Lutheran 


..|Methodist Episcopal, South 


Protestant Episcopal 
yovernment School 


..|Methodist Episcopal, South 
ae 'Presby terian, Sout 


|Presby terian, South 


-..|American Board 
aC: ‘Reformed Church in Am. 
..|American Board 


American Board 

American Board 

Methodist Episcopal 
Woman’s Union Miss. Soc. 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Methodist Episcopal 
Reformed Presbyt’n Synod 
Reformed Church in Am. 


.. Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
. Presbyterian in U. S. A. 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
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Reviews 
The Reproach of the Gospel. Bampton 
Lectures for the Year 1go7. By the 


Rev. James H. I. Peile, M.A. 

mans, Green & Co. $1.80 net. 

While the subject that the Bampton 
Lecturer of 1907 has taken is by no 
means new, he has treated it in a man- 
ner to command the attention of all 
those who wish to see the civilization 
of the earth dominated by our Master. 
In the first lecture, which is a study of 
the facts as they exist in Christendom, 
an admirable spirit of fearlessness is 
shown in stating where the Gospel has 
apparently failed to make wrong condi- 
tions right. On the other hand, there 
is no tendency to exaggerate the evils 
that every one must admit exist in so- 
called Christian communities. In the 
lecture on the Historic Basis of Chris- 
tian Belief, which is particularly strong, 
a section is given to a clear statement 
which will appeal to all well-informed 
persons regarding the present state of 
New Testament criticism. In some few 
places, especially in his treatment of the 
problem of sin, the author is not thor- 
oughly convincing. The lectures, as a 
whole, are well worthy of the dis- 
tinguished auspices under which they 
were delivered, and should be carefully 
read by students of Christian progress. 


Long- 


The Continent of Opportunity. by 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50 


net. 

In an attractive volume of nearly 250 
pages, Dr. Clark gives a great store 
of information about the people, their 
actual condition and the resources of 
the nations of South America. Besides 
the information gathered by his keen 
observations and interviews with promi- 
nent and well-informed persons during 
a four-months’ trip, the author gives 
the results of wide and careful reading. 
The history of most of these republics 
reads almost like a wild dream, where 
the darkness of treachery, selfishness 
and lust for gold are only too seldom 
lit up by some heroic and _ patriotic 
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effort. Dr. Clark has been fascinated, 
as all those who know of their develop- 
ment have been, by the wonderful state 
of civilization reached by the subjects 
of the Incas, and he has made them 
very interesting to his readers. The 
chapter on South America as a Mission 
lield gives, in short compass, the claims 
of this neglected neighbor of ours upon 
Protestant missionary effort. One wish- 
ing a convenient and eminently readable 
popular handbook, on what the author 
happily calls the Continent of Oppor- 
tunity, could not do better than read 
this book. 


The Higher Ministries of Recent Eng- 
lish Poetry. By Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.25 net. 
These lectures, delivered to the class 

of 1907, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
to whom they are dedicated, are some- 
thing more than the usual perfunctory 
class-room exercise. In depth of in- 
sight, breadth of vision and dignity of 
treatment they are worthy of a high 
place in the literature of intelligent 
criticism. Dr. Gunsaulus in his first 
lecture furnishes a deeply discriminat- 
ing definition of the relation between 
poetry and religion and points out the 
essential oneness of the minstrel and 
the minister. The remainder of the 
book is given to a discussion, in three 
successive lectures, of Matthew Arnold, 
Lord Tennyson and Robert Browning. 
These three great representatives of 
recent English poetry are treated as 
prophets rather than as bards; as men 
who had each his message of the spirit- 
ual life. With keen insight Dr. Gun- 
saulus reveals the real significance of 
the message of each. There is an ap- 
preciative and sympathetic attitude that 
puts it in his power to give a just esti- 
mate of the men themselves. His study 
of Tennyson is especially suggestive, 
and his discussion of Browning has a 
prophetic ring. The literary quality of 
anything from Dr. Gunsaulus’ pen is, 
of course, assured. Ard so, too, is the 
liberal spirit in which these lectures are 
conceived and executed. 














THE NEXT NUMBER OF THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Will be issued from the new address, 125 East 27th Street, New York. 


When The Intercollegian does not reach subscribers regularly, it is requested that a postal card to 
that effect be addressed to the office. Duplicates of missing numbers will be cheerfully furnished and any 
mistake in address immediately corrected. 

In sending in subscriptions, care should be taken to give a full local address. 

The issue with which it is desired to commence the subscription should also be stated. 








Boung Women’s Christian Association 
Calendar for 1908 


Daily Biographical Readings on eight Bible characters. 
A Memory Selection for each day. 
A Topic of Prayer for each week. 
Illustrations showing various phases of Association Work, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT EDITION 
Size 63¢ x 10, India tint paper, brown ink, printed on both sides, illustrations. 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENT EDITION 


Size 7 x 10, extra quality India tint paper, brown ink, printed on one side only, 
double-tone illustrations, embossed cover, enclosed in box. 


Prices include postage. 


To Tokyo, Shanghai and Beyond 
By Miss Clarissa Spencer, Secretary of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 15 CENTS 


World's Doung Women’s Christian Association Directory, 1908 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 15 CENTS 


The Foreign Department of the National Board of the Voung 
Women’s Christian Associations of the GU. S. a. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 15 CENTS 


Church and Association Co-operation 
By Mr. Augustus Nash. 


The Relation of the Church and the Association Movement 
By Rev. Robert Wells Veach. 
Two new pamphlets of general interest to Christian Workers. 
PRICE, POST PAID, PER COPY, 3 CENTS; 
PER DOZEN, 30 CENTS 





Publication Department 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 


5413 Lexington Avenue New York City 

















of moving them and the space they would occupy in our new quarters. 





CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS 


Before the first of April we want to dispose of the following books, thus saving the cost 


Most of the 


books are shelf-worn; some have been used only as samples; some of them are new. 


Adams. Lhe 
Missionary. 
price, $1.75; 
postage). 

Brockman.— Missionary Spoke of the Epworth 
Wheel. Cloth; 71 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 
cents; reduced to 15 cents (including post- 
age). 

Broomhall.—The [Evangelization of the 
World. Cloth; 258 pp.; reduced price, 
$1.00 (including postage). 

Davis.—Joseph Hardy Neesima. 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; 
cents (including postage). 

Dennis.—l’oreign Missions After a Century. 
Cloth; 357 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 65 cents (including postage). 

De Puy: Travis.—Outline Studies in Biblical 
Facts and History. Cloth; 101 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, 35 cents; reduced to 20 
cents (including postage). 

Dixon.—Land of the Morning. Cloth; 689 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Fielde.—A Corner of Cathay. Cloth; 286 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $3.00; reduced to $1.50 
(including postage). 

Grant.—Christendom A.D. MDCCCCI. Cloth; 
2 vols.; 1,100 pp.; publishers’ price, $5.00; 
reduced to $3.00 (including postage). 

Hamlin.—My Life and Times. Cloth; 538 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Lawrence.—Modern Missions in the East. 
Cloth; 332 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; 
reduced to $1.00 (including postage). 

Leitch.—Seven Years in Ceylon. Board; 170 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 65 
cents (including postage). 

McLanahan.—Our People of Foreign Speech. 
Cloth; 112 pp.; publishers’ price, 50 cents; 
reduced to 30 cents (including postage). 

Myers.—Centenary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Cloth; 339 pp.; reduced price 7 

cents (including postage). 


Weaver Boy Who Became a 
Cloth; 388 pp.; publishers 
reduced to go cents (including 


Cloth; 156 
reduced to 50 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Of special interest to Student Volunteers, Student Association Officers, Pastors, 


Christian and Missionary Workers. 


| 

| We will dispose of the remaining stock of the Detroit (1904) Student Volunteer 

| Convention report (“Sfudent Missionary Enterprise”), containing addresses and discus- 
sions, for cost of postage and handling, i. ¢., 25 cents a copy. 

| By referring to this March Clearance-Sale you may have a copy of the Nashville 
Convention Report, published at $1.50, under the title “Students and the Modern 

| Missionary Crusade,” for $1.00 (including postage or express). 

' - - 


Schofield.— Memorials of R. Harold Schofield. 
Cloth; 257 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 60 cents (including postage). 

Sherring.—History of Protestant Missions in 
India. Cloth; 462 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including post- 
age). 

Smith.—Village Life in China. Cloth; pub- 
lishers’ price, $2.00; reduced to 60 cents 
(including postage). 

Tisdall.—India: Its History, Darkness and 
Dawn. Paper; 170 pp.; reduced price, 20 
cents (including postage). 

Torrey.—How to Bring Mento Christ. Paper; 
121 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 cents; reduced 
to 10 cents (including postage). 

Tucker.—Life and Episcopate of G. A. Selwyn. 
Cloth; 2 vols.; 792 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$5.00; reduced to $2.50 (including post- 
age). 

Tyler.—Prayer for Colleges. Cloth; 328 pp.; 
$3.00 (including postage). Out of print; 
only a few copies. 


Warburton.—The Crescent and the Cross. 
Cloth; 373 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.29; 


reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Willard.—Kin-da-Shon’s Wife. Cloth; 281 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.35; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Williams.—The Middle Kingdom (Vol. II. 
only). Cloth; publishers’ price, $4.50; re- 
duced price, $1.50 (including postage). 

Yonge.—John Coleridge Patterson. Cloth; 2 
vols.; 779 pp.; publishers’ price, $3.00; re- 
duced to $1.50 (including postage). 

The Missionary Year Book. Historical and 
Statistical Accounts of the Principal Protest- 
ant Missionary Societies in America, Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe. Vol. L. 
Complete with index; cloth; 428 pp.; reduced 
price, 75 cents (including postage). 

Siam and Laos, as Seen by Our American 


Missionaries. By several missionaries. Cloth; 
552 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.40; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 


It originally sold for $1.00. 





Remittances should accompany all orders 
Address 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














